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REPORT 



SEARCH FOR SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS. 

To 

THE HONORARY SECRETARY, 

Astatic Society of Bengal, 

Dated,\ Calcutta , 31^ January , 1906. 

Sir, 

Tlie period of five years for which the grant for the search for and conservation of 
Sanskrit MSS. was made is about to expire, and it is desirable to apply to Government 
for a renewal of the grant. On previous occasions Government asked for a report, but on 
the present occasion, the practice has been deviated from. However, an application for the 
renewal of the grant should be accompanied by a report of the operations for the past five 
years. I submit that report to you, and request you to make the application. 

During the years under review, I continued to be in charge of the operations for the 
search and conservation of Sanskrit MSS. I had three pundits, two of whom are en¬ 
gaged in travelling and the third is stationary at the Society's rooms. 

A travelling pundit, Pundit VinodavihSri Kavyatlrtha, who had much experience in 
this work, left me in July, 1901, and his place was given to Pundit Kunja Viharl Kavya¬ 
tlrtha who wa9 then the resident pundit. Pundit Hariki§ora Gosvami held the office of the 
resident pundit for some time and then resigned his appointment. The post was then 
held for some time by Pundit Asuto§a Tarkatirtha, a good Nyaya scholar and a useful 
man. Pundit Kunjaviharl has recently left me, and his place has been given to Pandit 
Agutosa Tarkatirtha, who has been replaced by Mathuranath Mazumdar Kavyatlrtha as 
resident Pandit. 

My appointment to the Principalship of’ the Sanskrit College was rather unfortunate 
for my literary and scientific work. As a professor of the Presidency College, I could 
devote longer hours and greater energy to the Society's work generally, and to the work 
of the conservation and search of Sanskrit MSS. specially. As Principal, much of my 
time is taken up with tho details of administrative and educational work, leaving little 
leisure for literary pursuits for the advancement of Sanskrit scholarship. In spite of all 
drawbacks, I have made several tours in Benares and Orissa, during the gazetted holidays, 
and published two volumes of the u Notices of Sanskrit MSS.," viz;, the second volume of the 
second series and the Nepal catalogue. The third volume wants a preface to complete it. 

Though I have not been able to publish much, I have collected materials for two more 
volumes of the “ Notices of Sanskrit MSS." and acquired fifteen hundred and seventy- 
two MSS., and, for the pm*poses of this acquisition, examined at least ten times as 
many. I have also examined and acquired a Jaina Bhandara with one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five MSS., for which tho Government of India has been pleased to make 
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a special grant of five thousand rupees. Babu Pr5nakrsna Yisvas of Kharhadaha, within 
ton miles of Calcutta, collected in the beginning of the nineteenth century a large number 
of Tantra, Purana and Smrti MSS., for the purpose.of compiling Pr&natosini, Pranakrfna 
Kriyambudhi and other encyclopaedic works on Hindu ritual and worship. Since his 
death, the whole collection had been under lock and key, as the heirs would not agree to its 
division. Several attempts were made by Dr. Rajendralal and myself to get access to 
his collection, but in vain. Last year, however, finding the collection getting dilapidated 
for want of care, the heirs effected a division, and I am now engaged in examining it. I 
have examined a fifth of the collection, which has increased my anxiety to examine the 
whole. Many of the MSS. have been absolutely ruined; but those that remain show an 
unique collection of complete MSS. of Puranas and Tantrae. 

I will divide the report in two parts. In the first will be described some of the MSS. 
acquired for Government, that are likely to interest the general public; and in the second, 

some of those noticed by the travelling pundits from the various private libraries visited 
by them,. 

Of the acquired MSS. two may be most prominently mentioned. These are MSS. of the 
ftgveda, many portions of which were copied in the sixteenth century. They are valuable, 
because the MSS. collated by late Prof. Max^Miiller in his edition of the Bgveda, belonged 
all to the seventeenth and eighteenth, centuries. The first As taka of the MS. No. 6607 is 
dated Samvat 1603=1547 A.D., and the eighth Aetaka is dated Samvat 1598=1542 A.D. 
The 7th Mandate. of MS. No. 6608 is dated Samvat 1653=1597 A.D. Among the MSS. 
acquired from Nepal in 1898, also, there are two MSS., one of the fourth and the other of 
the seventh Aetaka of the IJgveda, Nos. 4723 and 4724 of the Government collection. Both 
are dated Samvat 1538=1482 A, D. 

One important feature of the collection of the years under review is the number of 
Vedio works it contains. These are very rare in Bengal, and the purchases have mostly 
been made at Benaras. 

The White Yajurveda has two recensions or S'akhas, viz., the Madhyandina and the 
Kanva. The Madhyandina text has for several times been printed, notably by Weber and 
by Acarya Satyavrata SamaSrami, but the Kaiiva recension is very rare. The text or 
Saqihlta, its padapatha and kramapatha, have been acquired. It would not be 
out of place to mention here, that in the Government collection made by Raja Rajendra- 
lSla Mitra, there is a work entitled Kanva Saiphita Bhaaya which, on examination, proves 
to be Sayana’s Commentary on the Kanva recensions; and Pundit Kunjaviharl KavyatTrtha 
has noticed another MS. of Sayana s Commentary at Puri, in the monastery which goes by 
the name of Sona GosSi. It is generally believed that Sayana never commented upon the 
White 1 ajurveda. The discoveries, however, prove that such a belief is no longer tenable. 

Encouraged by these important discoveries I made an attempt to collect all the works 
of this recension. The great writer of this school is Katyayana. Fortunately I made at 
Benaras the acquaintance of a priestly Brahmana who belongs to the Kanva sakhii and 
who follows the directions of Katyayana in all his religious rites. The Kanva works are, 
as a rule, distinct from the Madhyandina works. But there are some rites which have a 
common basis. I collected all the Paribas of the Kanva S'skha. They are eighteen in 
number. 'The fifth is Oaranavyuha in which the Paristetas are declared to he eighteen. 
The Pariiistas are supplementary works—supplementary to the Grhya and S'rauta Sutras. 
The eighteen Pari&stras of the KSiivas are— 


1. Yupalakfanam. 

2. Chagalak^an&m. 

3. Pratijnaparisi^ta. 

4. Anuvakapari^ie^a. 

5. Carapa Vyuha. 

6. Nava Kandika or Sradlia Sutra. 

7. Sulvaparigi^ta. 

8. Par sadasparisigta. 

9. Rgyaju§ampariiifta. 


10. Ietaka Purana. 

11. Pravarsidhyaya. 

12. Ukthaparisi$ta. 

13. Kratusaipkhy 5parisi§ta- 

14. Nigamaparisista. 

15. Yajnaparsapari^ista. 

16. Hautrikaparisi§$a. 

17. Prasavotth&na. 

3 8, Kurmalak^ana, 



These Parisistas have numerous commentaries and paddhatis, most of which have been 
acquired. They are all modern works written within two to three hundred years from this 
. time. 

Besides these Parisians there are some small works of the nature ofPari'istas en¬ 
titled Ksepakas, literally interpolations, but still'they aro regarded as authoritative by the 
followers of the KanvaSakha. Some of these are;—(1) Trikandiba Snana Sutra, (2) K?e- 
paka Sutra, (3) Saucavidhi Sutra, (4) Pratijiia Sutra (other than that included in the 
eighteen Parisistas), (5) Acamana Sutras, (6) SSntikarma Paririfta. The Kgepakas also 
aro attributed to KatySyana. (1) Mfilyadhyaya, (2) Madhyancfiniya Sarvanukrama Sutra 
(3) Grhyaparidista Sutra Erama, (4) KanvalaghuprSti sakhya, (5) SvarakSrika, (6) Aroha- 
padyadiprakSra, are also attributed to KatySyana. 

M.auna-Sutra or Mauna-Mantra-Sutra is a work of peculiar interest. In reciting 
Yajus the priest has to move his hands and fingers. Sometimes, however, he has to repeat 
these mantras inaudibly, and others are to infer what mantras he is repeating, by the 
motion of his hands and fingers. Mauna. Sutra gives the directions for this inference. 

Bhagika Sutra attempts to record the changes which the language or rather the pro¬ 
nunciation underwent from the Saiphita to the BrShmana. 

Eatyayana has another name, Paraskara. He is sometimes called KatySyana Paras- 
kara. The present collection contains the following works on his Grhya Sutras:— 

1. Tika Commentary by Jayarama. 

2. Paddhati by Vasudeva. 

3. „ Sthapati Garga. 

4. Vivarana Commentary by Bharttr Yajfia. 

5. Bhasya by Gadadliara. 

6. „ „ Karka. 

7. Mantrabha§ya by MurSri Misra. - 

8. Grhyakarika by RenukScSrya. 

The collection, also contains a copy of Yajurvidhana BrShmana which has not yet 
been properly described, and a copy of Yaitana Sutra with a bhagya commentary of 
Somaditya. 

Smrti:—It is a matter of fact that up to the end of the Hindu rule in India there 
was no compilation of Smrti. The first compilation was made by MaharajSdliiraja Bhoja- 
deva of Dhara. His work, entitled the Kamadhenu, is known only in quotations. But, 
since then, wherever the Hindus have either asserted their independence or have acquired 
political influence, they have made a compilation of their own. 

Since the fall of the Sena dynasty in Bengal in the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury to the middle of the fifteenth, there seems to ha,vo been written no Smrti work. 
But about the middle of the fifteenth century Raj5 Kans asserted his independence and his 
sou became a convert to Islam. Tho dynasty founded by Eans, however, patronized 
Sanskrit learning, and Vrhaspati, sumamed Rayamukuta, who is well-known as a commen¬ 
tator of the Amarakoga,- wrote a digest of Smrti entitled Suirtiratna-liara. It is known 
from tho Nepal Catalogue that Srikara was associated with Kayamukuta in the commentary 
of the Amarakosa. grikara’s son Srinatha compiled a complete code of Smrti. Each book 
of this compilation has a name ending with Tattviirnava. Raghunandana came after 
him, and, as some think, was his disciple. Raghunandana’s compilation is the standard 
Smrti work of Bengal at this time. 

After the fall of Sher Shah’s empire Baj- Bahadur, the son of a Viceroy of Sher Shall, 
in Malwa, asserted his independence and ruled Malwa for about fifteen years, till he was 
overthrown by Akbar. Baj Bahadur was a Musnlman, but he was a favourite hero vJf 
the Hindus, and ballads describing his exploits are still current in Malwa. Under his patron¬ 
age Ananta Bkatta made a large compilation of Hindu law and rituals, the names of the 
treatises of which end with the word Eaustubha. Three of his Kaustnbhas, viz. Tithi- 
kaustublia, Rajadharma and a part of Smrti Eaustubha are in this collection. 

The Paramaras of Dhara, after the complete subjugation of that country in the- 
beginning of the fourteenth century, retired to the inaccessible mountainous districts of 
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Garhwal in the Himalayas. There they founded a. small kingdom and made a compila¬ 
tion of Smyti entitled Dharmanirnaya. The compilation was made for them by Biranya- 
garbha Bhattacarya who, from his name, appears to have been a Bengali. 

Saharanapura in Rohilakhanda had a large Hindu population. The Pancaits of 
this place acquired great fame in Akbar’s time for their probity and charity. A compila¬ 
tion entitled Paramananda-mand&ra was made by Paramananda for the benefit of these 
Hindus. 

Akbar’s great minister Todarmalla made several encyclopedic compilations, in Medi¬ 
cine, in Astrology, and in Smrti, the names of all of which end in the word Saukhya. Three 
of the Saukhyas are to be found in the present collection. They all belong to Smrti, viz., 
VSstusatikhya, Saqaskarasaukhya and Yyavaharasaukhya, 

There were two awakenings of Mithila: the first about 1325 A.D. when Harisiipha of 
Simraon led his invasion to Nepal ; and the second with the advent of the Srotriya dynasty 
founded by Karnesa. The first period; is represented by Cande^vara's great compilation 
called the Ratnakara; and the second by a host of writers—Vacaspati Vardhamana, Misaru 
MiSra and others. Cande^vara is represented in this collection by five works, viz., 
Danavakyavali, Grhastharatnakara, Kalanirnaya, TrikandikSsutravyakliya, and Krtyaratna- 
lcara, dated 322 La. Sam. To the second period belong Sraddliacintamani by Yacaspati 
Misra, Yardhamana Paribhasa and fragments of Sugatisopana by Ganetfvara and 
Svarga-sopana by Krsna. 

During the period of the disruption of the Pathan empire from 1412 to 1526 A.D., 
the Hindus in the province of Delhi acquired political preponderance. Two of the Hindu 
Rajas compiled codes of Hindu Law, Madanapala Kachwa and Madana Siijiha the son of 
Sakti Siijiha. MadanapaWs collection is known as Madanaparijata, and Madana 8hp.ha*s 
compilation is represented in this collection by the Sudhi and Santi sections of the 
Madanaratnapradipa. 

The history of Gafur Ambar or Malik Ambar is well-known. He sustained the sink¬ 
ing fortune of the Nizam Sahi dynasty of Ahmednagar, for several decades, after the fall 
of Ohand Bibi. Political reasons induced him to ally himself with the Hindus and they 
formed the bulk of his army and of the officers of his administration. Ramesvara Bhatta 
of PaitanS or Prati^thana was a very learned man of that time, and he was a guide, friend 
and philosopher to Malik Ambar. In his old age, he retired to Benares and founded the 
Bha^a family of Benaras. A genealogy of this family will be found in the English trans¬ 
lation of the Yyavhara Mayukha by the late V. N. Mandalika. The Pundits of this fami¬ 
ly continued to sustain the reputation of its founder and to hold a prominent position not 
only among the paijditas of Benaras but of the whole of India. Their relatives belonging 
to the Bharadvaja Gotra aro also a family of learned men. The Dharmadhikarls who came 
to Benaras earlier than Ramesvara, the Caturdljaras and the Payaguntjes are the five lead¬ 
ing families of Pundits at Benaras. During the ascendency of the Peswas, and, even 
before that, several Citpavana or Koiukana Brahmanas settled at Benaras and wrote works 
on a variety of subjects. Two of these Citpavanas are well-known to scholars; one is 
Bhattoji Dfkgita and the other Nagoji Bhatta. Bhattoji flourished in the seventeenth 
and Nagoji in the eighteenth century. The number of works they have written is very 
large and it would be well if all their works could be searched for and collected. I have, 
however, made no attempt for a complete collection of the works of the pundits of these 
families. My efforts were directed to more ancient works *and to such as would throw 
some light on the history of India. 

The following are some of the Smrti and Mlmauisa works written by the Benaras 
families, collected during the years under review :— 

r Tulapurusadanapray oga. 

•< Pujasagara. 

C graddhasagam. 

/'Vratarka. 

■< Dharmadvaitanirnaya. 
v. Karmavipakarka. 


Narayana Bhatta 


Saipkara Bhatta 



Dvaitanirnaya. > y 

Pratisthakaumudi. 

Mi in a 41 s abalaprak alia. 
Danakamalakara. 
Mantrakamalakara. 

-Acararatna. 

Gha^otsargaprayoga. 

„Purttaratna. 

A h n ikapray oga. 

Karmavipakaeara. 

Saijiskarodyota. 

Krtyaratnavali. 

Nirnayasara. 

Nyayavindu. 

(Mlgifimsa Sutra T^ka.) 

Purttadinakarodyota. 
Pratisthatrivikrami. 

Pratisthendu. 

Y r aty asa qi gr aha. 

Pray asci fctenduesk ham. 

A carendutfekhara. 
BibhftgatattvavicSra. 
Visnuyagaprayoga. 

Sarv vakarinasa dha ranangapaddhati • 
Tristkalisetu. 

Kalatuadhava Kurikavyakhya. 
Mulyadhyayavivarana. 
Srlsuktavidhana. 

Hemaclri was the minister of the Tudava kings of Devagiri by the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The Bibliotheca Indica is publishing his encyclopedic compilation 
entitled the Catuvvargacintamani. After the publication of threo parts the work was 
stopped for want of MSS. Some MSS. of the Pray&scittadhyaya were procured after 
much search. The work has now been resumed. In the present collection has been ac¬ 
quired the Prati^tha Khanda and a paddhati entitled Sarvapraya^cittapaddhati. 

The Yframitrodaya is a well-known large compilation of Srarti, by Mitra Mi3ra, 
written under the patronage of Yirashpha/a king of Bundelkhand in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The chapter on Yyavahara or law-suits has been printed and publishod, but the 
other chapters are not easily available. Some chapters were acquired before 1900. I 
have succeeded during the past five years to lay my hands upon another chapter called 
the Laksanaprakasa dealing with the characteristics of a variety of objects which the author 
considered worth describing. 

Sarojakalika, by Kaviratna, described in the Nepal catalogue, p. 33, has been ac¬ 
quired during the period under review. 

Sadananda Vinoda, by Gauripati Bhatta, is a large compilation, some chapters of which 
have been acquired. This work is unknown to Aufrecht. 

Haralata, by Mahamahopadhyaya Aniruddha Bhatta, an inhabitant of Viharapataka 
on the Ganges, is a rare work on Aiauca. It is quoted by Rudradhara, Raghunandana, 
and Kainalakara. A MS. of this work has been acquired. , v 

The antiquity of the ceremony of Durgoteava is vouched by the Durgotsavaviveka 
of Sulapani who, I think, flourished during the ascendency of the Sena dynasty in Bengal 
or before it, though scholars are not unanimous as to his date. Ramacandra Gajapati, 
king of Orissa, who flourished in the fifteenth century, wrote a work on the Durgotsava, 
entitled Durgotsavacandrika. A MS. of this work in Uriya character has been acquired. 

Ihvya Simha MahapatiVs Kaladipa and Sraddhadipa in Uriya character will be found 
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Sankara Bhatta 


Kamalakara Bhatta. 


Lakstnana Bhatta 

Raghunatha Bhatta 

Dimtkara Bhatta 

Ramacandra Bhatta 
RSghava Bhatta 

Yaidyanatha Bhatta 

Yisvesvara Bhatta alias 
Gagi Bhatta 
Trivikrama Bhatta 
Tryambaka Bhatta 

Nagoji Bhatta 

Ramakrsna Bhatta 
Ganapati Bhatta 
Narahari Bhatta 
Bhattoji Dik^ita 

Yaidyanatha Payaguncle 


i 
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in the collection of these years. The Uriya pundits have a tradition that Divya Sirjiha 
belonged to a period prior to Vidyakara Yajapeyi, the oldest Srnrti compiler of Orissa, who 
must have flourished in the fourteenth century* 

Kslidasacayani of Orissa wrote a work on S'uddhi, entitled S'uddhicandrika, two MSS. 
of which are to be found in this collection. 

§ridatta, a MaithilaBrahraana, who flourished during the reign of Devasixnha., wrote a 
paddhati which is to be found in the Nepal Catalogue^ The same Srldatta wrote a work 
on Sraddha, entitled Pitrbhakti, which has been acquired. 

This collection contains some works by Chotu Mitfra, Changa Bhatta, YiSvakarmS, 
Narada, llsi Bhatta, Mahamabopadhyaya Xiirnia, Indradatta, Harisatukant DIkgita, and 
Siva, unknown to Aufrecht. 

ASTRONOMY and ASTROLOG Y.—The astronomical works attributed to the R$is 
are very rare, but three of these have been acquired during the years under review, viz., 
Brddha Yariiatha Saiphita, Yyhaspati Saijihita and the Jaimini Sutra with the commentary of 
Nrlakant ha. Bhrgu Samhita has been searched for, for a long time, but without success. A 
manuscript was acquired in Nepal bu t it pro ved not to be astoonomical but to belong* to 
Yoga. A manuscript running through two hundred and thirty-one leaves has been acquired 
during the years under review. The most valuable acquisition, however, is a copy of Brddha *» 
Yavanajataka. The work is complete in .eight thousand Indravajra metres and differs 
therein from the MS. in the Darbar Library, Nepal, which contains only four thousand 
Indravajrfi metres, and which contains at the end a statement that it was a translation into 
Sanskrit from the language of the Yavanas. The present MS. is to all intents and pur¬ 
poses complete. The collection also contains Bhafta UtpaWs commentary on what is 
called the YarShTsaptasati or seven hundred verses, by Varahamihira. Varahamihira 
wrote in the beginning of the sixth century and Bhattotpala commented upon it in the ninth 
century. A work entitled Yoga Yatra, attributed-to Yarahamihira, is also to be found in 
this collection, which contains five commentaries on LilavatT by Bhaskaracarya, viz :— 

Lilavati Tika by Para^urfima, 

„ Rame^vara. 

„ Ramakj*snadeva. 

„ entitled Yivara^a, by MahidSsa. 

,, entitled Vilasa. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has described a MS. of Ganakamandana by Nandikesvara son of 
Malajii, who obtained from the Emperor Shah Jahan the title of Vedanga Raya. A MS. of 
the work has been acquired for this collection. A commentary by Siiuhatilaka Suri on 
Bhuvana Dlpaka has been acquired. 

A copy of Sar&vali by Kalyanavarrua, who wrote about the end of the sixth century 
and who was probably a contemporary of Brahmagupta, has been acquired. 

Sanketa Kaumudi, on the influence of the planets on the fortune of men, by Hari 
n&tha Acarya, which is older than Raghunandana, has been added to the collection. The 
collection has been enriched by two MSS. of Sambhuhoraprakasa by Punjaraja. This 
appears to be something like a commentary on an unknown work entitled S'ambhuhora, 
a curious name. It is now well-known that for the Hora^astra or Horoscopy the Hindus 
were indebted to the Greeks. Here is, however, a work on the same subject attributed to 
Samblm. This inference is due not only to the name S'ambhuhora, but also to a statement 
by Harinafcha in the beginning of his work Sanketa-Kaumudi, to the effect that he drew 
his materials from a work on HorSsastra spoken by S'amblm. 

Varsaphala, by Manittbacarya, appears to be a very interesting work. The author has 
been quoted by Yarahamihira. He appears to have been a Greek writer. Aufrecht suspects 
that ho is no other than Manetho. Manetho's work seems to have been translated into Ara¬ 
bic, and from Arabic it has again been translated into Sanskrit, in which his work is known 
as T&jakamanittha. Thus Manetho had the good fortune of his work being twice translated 
into Sanskrit, once directly, as seems probable from the quotation of Yarahamihira, 
and once more through the medium of Arabic, which is embodied in the MS. under review. 

Yamana is mentioned in Aufrecht as the author of four astrological works, but he does 


not mention any description of these. One of them in his list is Tajakatantra which 
appears to be the Yar^atantra of this collection. 

Basantaraja the son of Vijayaraja wrote, at the request of Candradeva, a work on ka¬ 
huna or divination by the observation of the flights of birds. ’ The present collection 
contains a commentary on it by Bhanucandragani. The text appears to have been written 
before the twelfth century A.D., as it is quoted in the Adbhutasagara by Ballala, the king of 
Bengal. Bhanucandra, the commentator, and his disciple, Siddhaoandra, were two of the 
Jaina pundits in Akbav’s Court. Bhanucandra requested Akbar to abolish the pilgrim tax 
at S'atrufijay at Kathiawar, a place of pilgrimage to the Jainas, and Siddhaoandra obtained 
from Akbar his permission to erect Caityas at that place, snch erections having been pro¬ 
hibited by the Sultans of Gujrat. Siddhaoandra is said to have been tutor to Akbar, and 
he is said to have been versed in Arabic and Persian. The MS. is not complete, leaves 
2-5 being massing. 

Yyavahara Samuccaya, by S'i3u, is an astrological work, not known to Aufrecht. Govinda 
Daivajfia was a well-known astrological writer belonging to the court of Akbar. He was 
the son of the celebrated Nilakantha Daivajfia who introduced the Arabic system of astro¬ 
logy into the Brahminic system. S'raddhavarana Dipika by Govinda is another work un¬ 
known to Aufrecht. 

Tantras :—The . Pancaratras are known to be Yaisnava works, Narada paficaratra 
being known as the best work of the class. The present collection contains, however, a 
Paficaratra work on Mahakala, the chief of the Bhairavas. It appears to be a S'akta work 
of the left-handed class, * It has twenty-one patalas in which Siva relates to Durga his ex¬ 
ploits in bringing about the fall of Tripura. 

Raghava Bhatta is one of the highest authorities in tantra. His commentary on the 
Saradatilaka, entitled Padarthadarsa, is a comprehensive work belonging to the sixteenth 
century. His Kalitattva is mentioned in the Nepal catalogue. A complete MS. of that work 
has been acquired for Government. By Tantrasara is generally meant the comprehensive 
collection of Tantrika worship, by Krsnavranda Agamavagisa of Navadwipa, written in the 
seventeenth century . But the present collection contains a work of the same name, much 
shorter but very ancient, by Amanda Tirtha, the founder of the Madhva school of the 
Yedanta system of Hindu philosophy. A copy of the Tantrasara has been acquired with 
its commentary by Vyasa, the son of Janarddana. 

A copy of the Mundamala tantra has been acquired ending w T itli the fifteenth pa^ala. 
Raja Rajendralal Mitra notices two MSS. at Vikramapura, each of which has six patalas 
only. Dr. Roth notices one at Tubingen with eleven patalas. The present MS. has 
brought four more patalas to light. 

Batukarcanasarjigraha, in Newark character, though incomplete, runs through two 
hundred and eighty-three leaves and treats of the worship of Batukabhairava, whose temple 
at Benaras is the resort of pilgrims from all parts of India. Ho is the terrible deity having 
a dog for his conveyance. He is described as the destroyer of sacrifices, and his worship 
dispels all dangers and difficulties, specially to kings. The author is Balaijibhatta, 
son of R^ma Bhatta and grandson of Divakara Bha^ta of the Bharadvajagotra of 
Benaras. 

Siddhesvaii tantra or Siddhayogesvari tantra, unknown to Aufrecht, is a large work of 
original tantra in 22 patalas in Newari character. It appears to be a very ancient w r ork as 
the Phetkarinl tantra mentions it. The S'abdakalpadruma quoting from the eleventh patala 
of the Mundamala tantra speaks of a goddess named Siddhesvari. The Yaraha Purana too 
speaks of a goddess of this name. A goddess of this name is not found elsewhere. Siddhes¬ 
vari tantra therefore is an important find. 

Nityaeodagikarnava is a commentary onNityasodasI,apart of the Vamakeivara tantra, 
by Bhaskara Raya, the son'of Gambhira Raya, belonging to the Vi^vamitra Gotra, settled 
at Benaras, The text has eight-hundred 6lokas divided into two parts, Purva and Uttara, 
and the Tlka has eight chapters. Nitya is a very ancient Tantrika deity as she is men¬ 
tioned in the Kulalikanmaya. She is a terrible deity fond of human sacrifices. She has.- 
the digit of the moon on her forehead, she is coloured red, her waistband and all her 





ornaments are red, she has three eyes, her frame shakes with intoxication, she has four 
hands holding a lotus, a noose, a goad, and a skull full of wine. 

Kumarasaifihita is an original tantra, being an interlocution between ?iva and BrahmS, 
in ten chapters. It has another name Vidyagaiiapatikalpa. It is sometimes called also 
Kautnari tantra. It deals with the six tantrika rites known as satkarma. 

Bhairavarcanap&rijata by Jaitrasiipha of Vaghela dynasty. The MS. is incomplete 
beginning from leaf 51. Jaitrasirpha quotes from the following works:— 

S'ftrad&tilaka, Kulamul&vatSr&j Tantraraja, Sarasamgraha,Rudrayamala, AgastisaryihitS 
Vayavlya o, Divyasarasvata, Prayogasara, Grane^yaraparamasare, Daksinamxirti sarphita, 
Laksana eaijigraha, S'rikanthliasaijihita, Vijayamalinltantra, Batnavafci, S'aivagama, Na~ 
r adapail car a tra. 

Simhasiddhantasindhu, by S'ivananda Gosvaml, is a tantrika compilation interspersed 
with Smarbta and Vaidika worship. The author, 0vananda, was the son of Jaganuivasa 
and the grandson of Srinivasa, who were the spiritual guides of the kings of the Bundela 
Dynasty. A prasasti of this dynasty is given at the outset, from which the following 
genealogical tree is formed :— 

Madhukara Sahi 

' Bama Sahi 

Sangrama Sahi 
Bharat a 

i 

Devi Siqiha. 

Devi Siip ha- was tile disciple of the author. The MS. though large is incomplete at 
the end and wants some leaves containing chapters 9, 10, 11 and parts of 12 and 14. 

S'rlvidylrnava is a large compilation of Kadimataip and Kalimatarp. The author says 
that Kadimata glorifies MadhumatldevI and Kalimatam Malinldevi. The present wdrk 
compiles "both these cults but keeps them distinot. " Any intermixture, ” the author says, 
"is ruinous . y The writer thinks that the tantras have their origin in S'ankaracarya. 
Sankara had fourteen disciples, one of these was Visnusarma. His disciple was Praga,- 
labhacarya. The author was the disciple of Pragalbha. The author seems to have no idea 
of chronology as he has made Lakfmana the disciple of Sankara. Though the author’s 
chronology is had, he seem 3 to have been well versed in the tradition of his school. In 
his preamble he defines " Divyaugha,” “ Manavaugha,” and other obscure tantrika terms. 
He quotes from KulamulSvatara, by Gauda B'ahkaracarya. The work deserves a careful 
study by those engaged in Tantrika investigation. 

Tantracintamani, by Daruodara, is a compilation made under the patronage of Navaui 
Si ipba the minister of Bliiipalendra king of Nepal. It has forty chapters named “ prahasas.” 
In the first are found the names of various classes of tantras. The following are the 
names of various “ matas ” or cults :— 

(1) ivumarl, (2) Yoginl, (3) Kali, (4) Varahi, (5) Kubjika, (6) Narayanl, (7) Munda- 
mala, (8) Camunda, (9) Bhuvanesvari, (10) GautamI, (11) Samaya, (12) SautramanI, (13) 
Vijayamalinl, (14) Lilavatl, (15) Gnhyasiddhi, (16) M5lim, (17) Paramesvari, (18) Pracanda- 
candikS, (19) S'ambhu, (20) Nitya, (21) Katyayani, (22)Phet Karl, (23) Bhairavl, (24) Bhuta 
Siddhi, (25) Siddtietvarl, (26) Meru, (27) Nila, (28) Matanga, (29) S'aktisahgama, (30) 
Bhairava, (31) S'arikhayana, (32) Kirana, (33) Gandharva, (34) Bhiita Bhairava, (35) Virar- 
dana, (36) Virabhadra, (37) Rudra, (38) Kalanala, (39) tJttara, (40) Siddhasarasvata, (41) 
Haharava, (42) Mantlianabliairava, (43) Siddhesvara, (44) Visvasara, (45) Baudhayana 
(46) Mahelvara, (47) Mahahara, (48) KalSgni, and (49) Mrdani. 

There are the following Saipbihas : —(1) Siddhinatha O, (2) Mahakala O, (3)Dak?ina- 
murtti O, (4) Snrendra O, (5) Brahma 0, (6) Goraksa 0, (7) Tai^ampayana O, (8) Nandi- 
kelvara 0, (9) Vayavya 0, (10) Varahi 0, (11) Sambhavi 0, (12) Sanatkumara 0, (13) Sri- 
kantba 0, (14) Agastya O, and (15) Tattvasara 0. 

There are eight Yamalas:— (1) Brahma O, (2) Visnu 0,(8) Rudra 0, (4) Siddha 0, 
(5) Devi 0, (6) ITma 0, (7) Candrn 0, and (8) S'akti 0. 



Tlie Pancaratras aro :—(1) Hayagriva, (2) Narada and (3) Mahakala. 

The Cud&manis are (1) Kula O, (2) V!ra O, (3) BhSva O, (4) Mantra 0. 

The Againas are :—(1) S'aivagama and (2) Lin ga gam a. 

The Kalpas are:—(1) Kumar! 0, (2) VijayS, O, (3) Kali 0, (4) Tara 0. 

The following are the Arnavas:—(1) Matrka 0, (2) Mantra O, (3) Jnana 0, (4) Kula 
0, (5) Gupta 0, (6) Aknla 0, and (7) Magha 0. 

Other tantras:—(1) Krama KallolinI, (2) Rahas} r a KallolinI, (3) Srlmatottkra, (4) Ka- 
lottara, (5) Candlpithani, (6) Nityahnikatilaka, (7) ITinatilaka, (8) KulodtUsa, (9) Svayam- 
bhuba, (10) Somasambhu, (11) Pingala, (12) Sadanvaya, (13) Maharatuetfvara, (14) 
Navaratnesvara, (15) Kamadhenuatani, (16) Kumbhasandarbha, (17) Kulasandarbha, (18) 
Kaltkrama, (19) Matsyasukta, (20) Udayakarapaddhati, (21) Yogimlirdayam, (22) Kali- 
hrdaya, (23) Trisaktiratnakara, (24) Somabhujangavalli, (25) Kulavatara, (26) Yajha- 
varahi, (27) Haragaurlsamvada, (28) Samayamatrka, (29) Tiirnayaga, (30) Lalitasvae- 
chandaip, (31) Kulapraka^akam, (32) Kulamrtapradayika, (33) Navadurjjfikalpa, (34) 
Kulamfilavatara, (35) Tantraraja (36) Kamakhyapanca^ika, and (37) Kularatnodyotikam. 

The report of MSS. acquired for Government might be'indefinitely prolonged, but it 
is not necessary to do so in a report of this nature. The MSS. collected require a careful 
descriptive catalogue. If the Society ever undertakes the publication of such a catalogue, 
much valuable literary and historical information is likely to be brought to light. But 
it is not the work of an amateur. It requires hard, patient and skilled labour of a 
number of young scholars, under the guidance of an experienced mind, to catalogue more 
than ten thousand MSS., which are or shortly will be under the custody of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. If the Society ever thinks that such a catalogue should be under¬ 
taken, this is just the time for it. For every year will bring in fresh accessions of MSS. 
and will make the work more and more difficult. 

During the years under review, the travelling Pundit, Pundit Kunjavihari worked 
at Nudia, at Puri and at Dhubri. He has.examined about a hundred libraries and col¬ 
lected about three hundred and fifty “Notices ” of MSS. which are considered rare. 
Pundita Rakhalacandra Kavyatlrtha travelled in Bankura, Burdwan, SahabSd, Gaya o.nd 
Ohapra. He has also examined about fifty libraries and collected about two hundred 
“ Notices, ” Some of the MSS. brought to light by the labours of the travelling Pundits 
are valuable, and I append some descriptions of the most valuable of them. 

Pundita Kunjavihari examined almost all the libraries at Navadvlpa and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, with the exception of few unimportant and one important library, viz,, that 
belonging to the Jodabadi, a couple of adjoining houses, belonging to the descendants of 
the two panditas Kall^ankara and Ramagopala, who in 1772 A.D., prepared, at the 
instance of Warren Hastings, a Sanskrit compilation of court-law, the translation of which 
goes under the name of Halhed's Gentoo Law. The absence of the owners prevented any 
examination of this collection. It goes without saying that the pundita did not find any 
Vedic works worth the name. He found in the house of Pundit Dvarakanatha GosvamI 
of Navadvipa, a descendant of Jagadlsa Tarkalamkara, a complete collection of the 
works of Sulapani, of which he has taken descriptions of Rasayatravivelca, Durgotsava 
0, and Yratakala 0. 

In the house of Radhak&nta GosvamI, a descendant of the samo distinguished N&iya- 
yika, he found eleven of the works of Kr§nakanta VidySvagl^a, whose commentary on the 
Hpamanakhandlfbni^^vacintamaui has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica. Krsna- 
kanta has a work on th&A&utama Sutra, called Sautra Sandlpanl, composed in S'aka 1740. 
He composed a commet^aiy* m the Padartha Khandana by Raghunatha Siromani and a 
commentary on the Veda^tasSxa too. His other works show the versatility of his accom¬ 
plishments. One of these is on erotics, entitled Kamimkamakautukam, dealing with 
married life of women. The ahthor was a descendant, on his mother's side, of the 
father-in-law of Caitanya, and though a Naiyayika, he wrote works not only in praise of 
Caitanya, entitled Caitanyacintamrtam, fa praise of Gayga, entitled GangastakarpL, hut also 
on the left-handed worship of Tara and others, entitled Tararccanam, Annadatattvtartam 
and Kalipadamrtam- His*KaKkalma?akautuka is an allegorical poem, in prose and verse,* 



describing the good and bad points of tliu Iron age. Krsnakanta was the court pundit of 
Raja Gimacandra, tho grandson of Raja ICrsnacandra of Nudea. 

In the house of Puudita Dvarakanatha Gosvami were found fourteen works lay 
Ramananda, the court pundit of the RajS of Nudea. The author, when a householder, was 
known under the title of Vacaspati, and on his renunciation of the world obtained the 
title of Tirtha. As a householder he wrote two works on Stnrti, entitled Ahnikacsraraja 
and Saiphitaraja, treating of the festivals in the course of the year. As an ascetic he 
wrote many works, of which twelve have been described by the Pundit. One of these 
is Advaitaprakasa, in which the author says « that previously he has written a com¬ 
mentary on tho VedSntasara, a non-dualistic commentary on the Gita, a work entitled 
Ad hy St masarvas v a, commentaries on AdhyatmarSmayana and Bhagavata, and a work on the 
GSyatri. But on the attainment of non-duality, S'astras are useless as well as discussions 
about them. His Adhyatmavindu is a small work giving the essential points of all the 
various systems of the Hindu, Bauddha and Jaina philosophy, and establishing the doctrines 
of the Vedanta philosophy as co-ordinating with the Samkhya. His Jnanarani is a short 
work giving the essentials of the non-dual system of philosophy. His SSmkbyapadSrtha- 
manjari is a short work on tho Sarpkhya philosophy with twenty-six tattvas, and in sup¬ 
porting his view he quotes Tantras and Puranas. In his Tattvasaijigraha he attempts to 
establish the existence of the various gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon with 
Vedanta and Samkhya ideas. His S'aktibada is to be distinguished from the well-known 
work of that name on logic as applied to Grammar by Gadadhara. It,is a short work 
on S'akti, the power of the creator. He concludes by saying that if S'akti is Maya or 
illusion there is no harm in worshipping the images of S'akti or Maya. This work seems 
to be a supplement to his work entitled Gayatricandrika, in which he considers the Gayatrl 
to be Parabrahtna. Ramananda has written another work entitled Vsstupramacandrika 
on the building of houses, at the request of CandraSekhara, the sister’s husband of Kr?na- 
caridra, in S'aka, 1683. Curiously enough he has a work on music entitled Gita Siddhanta 

Bhaskara which deals with Bengali music of the eighteenth century. 

Pundit M.adhavacaudra Tarkasiddhinta was an eminent teacher of Nyaya at Navad- 
vipa, whose pupils are still living. He wrote a commentary on Saktivada by Gadadliara. 
He attempted a work on synomyms, entitled S'abdaratnakosa, which he loft incomplete. 

A number of commentaries by Jagadifo, TarkalankSra on various works of the Nyaya- 
vais'e?ika School of Navadvipa is well-known. But it was not known that he has written 
a complete commentary on Pras'astapada’s Bh&sya on the Vais'esika Sutras. The search 
of MSS. at Navadvipa has brought to light this commentary, which will be hailed, I 
believe, as a great discovery by the N&iyayikas of Bengal. It is a longisb work entitled 
Sulcti. It is curious that the great Jagadis'a related to Caitanya should write a Tantrika 
work entitled Durgotsavaprayoga. The MSS. was copied by Krsnakanta the writer whose 
works have been noticed above and who describes himself as a descendant of the daugh¬ 
ter’s son of Jagadisa. 

Tithikrtyavinirnaya, by S'rikaracarya, is a very old work. There were two great 
writers of this name, one quoted and refuted by Jlmutavahana in his Dayabhaga whose 
date is now believed, in Bengal, to be the early part of the twelfth century. The other 
S'rlkara was the father of S'rlnatha and the colaborator of Kayamuknta in the fifteenth 
•century. It is difficult to say to which S'rikara the book belonged, but the style of writing 
leads me to hazard a conjecture that it is a work of the older S'rikara. 

Dayabhagafcattvavail, by Jadunatha Nyayaratna, is a very modern work. But it is 
likely to be extremely useful to those engaged in practising Hindu Law as he purposes to 
elucidate those points which are not clear in the Dayabhaga and even in S'rikrsna Tarka- 
lahkara’s commentary. Tho author’s father was SVlnStha Paficanana and his grand¬ 
father Raghauatha Siddhanta. His chronogram “ Sakebdo Nava VajiySjl Yldhume ” 
means 1779 S'aka—1857 A.D., if the interpretation which I put upon the word " yaji,” 
i.e., seven Rsis, bo correct. There are two copies of this work, one at the Harisabha Navad¬ 
vipa and the other at Samndragarha close to Navadvipa. 

There is a commentary on Sulapani’s Durgotsavaviveka, by Srinatha Acarya, son of 
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S'rikara and on the same author’s Srfiddhaviveka by Aeynfca Sarnia. Both unknown to 
A nfreeht. 

Kallcarana’s “Durganavaral dmarccana Vyavasthanirnaya” is a modern work on the 
Jagaddhatrlpuja, which takes place in the ninth day of the waxing moon in the month of 
Karttika. 

S'uddhivilasa by Hariramatmaja, Sandhyavivodhini by Yiavanatha, Samanyatah 
Yyavastha by Lak^mlkSnta S'anna, Praya^cittakarika by S'rlkrsna Bandya, are some of 
the Snrrti works unknown to Aufrecht. 

S'aipkaracarya of Bengal is credited by Aufrecht with haying written two works, 
Tararahasyavrttika and S'lvareanamaharatna. Search at Navadvipa has brought to 
light two more of his works; one is KulamCilavatara and other is Kramastavah. 

Mahakalasamhita, attributed to Adinafcha, is an original work of Tantra found in the 
collection of Pandita S'itikantlia Yacaspati at Navadvipa. The MS. contains the last 
eight chapters of the work from chapter 241-248, which rnn through seventy pages and 
about two thousand 6lokas. In the colophons the work professes to extend to five hun¬ 
dred thousand slokas. Another MS. of this work has been found at the house of Pandita 
S'ailajananda Ojha at Deoghar, in Nagari character, containing thirty-two chapters at 
the end. In both cases the interlocutors are Mahadeva and Kamakala Kali. 

Pahcakalpataru, by Raghavendra, the son of Ramananda Tarkapancanana, in five books 
named after the five Kalpa Vrksas, i.e ., heavenly trees, viz,, Santana, Kalpavrksa, Harican- 
dana, Parijata and Mand&ra, is a Tantrika compilation. The present MS. in the pos¬ 
session of Mahamahopadhyaya Krsnanatha Nyavapancanana of Purvasthali was copied in 
Saka 1569»*t647 A.D. A synopsis -of the work is given at the commencement. Visnu 
figures prominently in this system of Tantra. 

Yarnabhidhana, by Yinayaka Sarma, deposited at Belapukura, though short is a very 
important work, giving the value of each letter of the alphabat in representing a tantrika 
divinity. 

Yainacara nirupanaip, by Kasinatha Sarma, is a part of a larger work by the author 
entitled Mantrapradipa. Noticed in L. 747. The writer prohibits all obscene and indecent 
rites in Kali and asks the votaries of tantra to follow the Pasubhava which is opposed to 
Yirabhava and Divyabhava. 

Kalikalpa, by Yisvanatha, otherwise called Kallkakrama, is a Tantrika compilation deal¬ 
ing with the worship of Kallka. There is another Kallkalpa,a piece of original tantra, from 
the Kumari tantra. 

Kalpacintamani, an original tantra, dealing generally with Yantras, mystic diagrams, 
has been found deposited with Pandita Yadunath Yidyaratna of Purvastlialf. It was 
copied in 3 aka 1702. 

Kalikalpalata, by Yadava or Jayadeva Tarkalankara, the son of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Nandanacarya, is a tantrika compilation of some length. The MS. has the first stavaka 
complete and a part of the second. 

Kamakalaprakasa, by Govinda, is a short work on the spiritual speculations of the 
Tantrikas. It dilates upon the tantrika ideas of Nada and Viridu [see Bhandarkar’s Re¬ 
port, 1883-84, pp. 88-89]. 

Kulacara tantra is known only in quotations. A MS. of the work has been found at 
Navadvipa. It deals with five M’s. and the six acts of sorcery. It is a short work but an 
original tantra. The interlocutors are Siva and Parvatl. 

Krsnayamalatantra, copied in S'aka 1704, by Yaidyanatha, is deposited at the Hari- 
sabha, Navadvipa. It is a Yai$nava tantra in which attempts have been made to prow* 
that Krsna and Kali are one and the same divinity. The interlocutors are aBrahmanaand 
his wife at Yrndavana, though the work is prefaced with “ Naradauvaea,” It has a 
roangalicarna too. Radha plays an important part in this work. Though professing to 
be an original tantra, it appears to be a very modern work. 

Kaulatantra is an original tantra spoken by Siva to his consort. Siva says that this is 
a tantra which was spoken by Buddhadeva. It is associated with the Kallkalpa. It says 




Tar&kalpa and Kalikalpa are identical. Tara is identical with Ugrafcara, Ekajata, and Nil- 
asaraavatu I have shown elsewhere that Tara is either the wife or S'&kti of Aksobhya, one 
of the five Dhyam Buddhas, or Tara is the common name of the wives or S'aktis of all the 
Dhyani Buddhas. This, appears to be a Buddhist Tantra incorporated in the Hindu Tan** 
trika works. 

Takaradi TarSsahasranama, deposited at Navadvipa, seems to be an imitation of an 
ancient work, u Kfilikakaradisahasranama,commented upon by the great Tan trika Pur- 
nananda, in the sixteenth century. The work in the colophon refers itself to Tantra* 
raja. 

Tat.vamrtatarangi $I, by Kulanandanatha, is a work on the philosophy of Tantra. 

Saktiyamala is an original tantra, in an extremely dilapidated condition, deposited at 
PurvasthalT. The MS. contains twenty-four pafcalas. 

Gautamlyatantra is a well-known Vaisnavatehtra. It has a eomrnentary by R§dha~ 
mohana Gosvami who flourished at the beginning of the last century, A MS. of i t has been 
found at Belapukura. 

KSvya ;—Govindaviraharnava by Ramagoviftda Tarkalahkara, the son of Nandana, 
who was the grandson of Yadavenclra, a bright lamp in the family of Kulluka-Bhatta. The 
poet was an inhabitant of Gopakh&njl on the Ganges. The MS. contains five cantos, end¬ 
ing with the sorrows of the Milkmaids of Vjmdavana. The sixth canto is not in this MS. 

Kavyakalapa, by Srideva, is a love-piece in seven chapters, the first four of which are 
named cayanas and the last three chedas. The whole work is based on Kokka/s wort on 
erotics, entitled Kamakala, and also on another work by Vedagarbhasundara. It would be 
interesting to quote the colophon of the first chapter :— 

“ Iti Sfrulevoddhrta Vedagarbha Sundaramatanuvya*klpta svotasvatlva Ivokoddhrta 
Sanmukha prayottara Srikalfi Sumati manomnadita Kavyakalape Stavanlpa gadha kulitot- 
tara KavyanStikSyarpi dvandvasaqivSdonama prathama scayanaiji.” 

Kavyavilasa, by Oirfijlva Bhattacarya, is a work on Rhetoric. The author takes the 
Karikas and Sutras from others and gives his own interpretations upon them. 

Kaututasarvasva, by Gopinatha, is a comedy of no great excellence. There was 
a king named Kalivatsala who had five ministers named (1) Destroyer of the Good, (2) 
Eire to Diiarma, (8) Full of Lies, (4) Oppressor of Panditas, (5) Personification of Discourtesy. 
With the help of these the king honoured courtesans and troubled learned Brahmanas. It 
is a relief to turn to such sprightly original compositions, from the dull and stately mytho¬ 
logical pieces, whose number is legion in India, 

Namamalika, by Gajapati Purusottana, King of Orissa, copied in S'aka 1631, has been 
found at Navadvipa. It quotes from the following works : viz., Brahmapurana, Padma o, 
Yi§nu o, Siva o, Bhagavata o, Vrhannarada o, Bhavisya o, Brahruavaivartta o, Lihga o, 
Rarayana, Vrhadvisntipurana, Nrsimha o, Vrhauhrsiifiha o, Jamadagni Samhita, Saura o, 
Baixdhayana o, ParaSara o, Sugruta o, K^lyayana o, Vaigv&nara o, Patanjala o, Vaigampa- 
yana o, Vrhava§i§tha o, Galavlya o, Agastya o, S'ivarahasya, Brahma o, Vifnudharma, 
Vairincisarvasva Siva o, Vai§navacint§mani, Kapinjali, Vrhatgaufcarmya tantra, Vi§miya- 
mala, As val ay ana tan bra, Merutantra, K a sy ap ap an era ta and Vagisthatantra. 

Tulasidutam by V&idyanatha, composed in S'aka 1705, is a wretched imitation of 
Kflidasahs Meghadfitain. Radlia sends the Tulasi leaf, a favourite of Krsna, as her mes¬ 
senger to Krsna at Mathura. 

Vrhatpa^andadalane Katipaya slokah—a few verses from a larger recension of the 
Pasanda dalana, attempt to establish that Gauranga of Navadvlpa was really an incarna¬ 
tion of Vi§nu. 

Ramasuktam or sarvabhauma SkrvasvaipL is attributed to Rama. It deals with twelve 
different classes of kingdoms, viz .—(1) Jatyarajya, (2) Dayika o, (8) saurya o, (4) Caurya o f 
(5) Dasya o, (6) Darika o, (7) Arna o, (8) Varna o, (9) Aksika o, (10) Parusya o, 
(11) Adhi o, and (12) Alingavyavahara sSdhanaip- 

V§savadattS tika, by Tathagata Misra, who is termed, <c the repository of fourteen 
sciences/’ was copied by @rTkr§narama in S'aka 1670. The commentary is named 
“Panjika ” 


Vidagdhamukhamandana is a book of enigmas by Dharmadasa, a Buddhist. It has 
many commentaries. A brand-new commentary by Kakkaja has been found at Nava- 
dvipa. The commentator seems to be the same person whom Rayamukuta so often quotes 
in his commentary on the Amarakoea. 

Mr. Gait, while in Assam, instituted a search for Shorn pothis in Assam, but the 
Sanskrit MSS. had never been searched for there, though Pragjyotisa, one of the early 
Hindu Kingdoms, was within its boundaries, and though the city of Karaarupa, the capital 
of Tantrikism in India, is situated in it, I sent one of my travelling Panditas to work at 
Gaurlpura in the district of Dhubri. He has brought to light a number of MSS. These 
comprehended two systems of smrti: (1) called the Xaumudi; (2) and the other the 
Manjari. The latter is better known by the name of Gangajala and is the standard work 
of smrti in Assam. The Kaumudi is by Jagadguru Siddhantav£giga, who has a large 
following in the Province. 

Another set of works, the names of which end with Bhaskara, were found at Gauri- 
pura. Raja. Mitra notices two of them, viz., Varaabhaskara, and Akalabhaskara. My 
Pandita found three, Varga o, Yivfiha o, and Dina o. The first was composed in the reign 
of Dharmadeva, and the second in the reign of Upendra. Tho author SambhunSfcha 
SiddhantavagTsa flourished about the second decade of the eighteenth century. 

Raghun andana's father was Bandyaghatlya Mahamakopadhyaya Harihara Bhatta- 
carya. It was not known if he had written any works. However, a work by him on the 
consecration of images, entitled Pratimaprati^fha, has been discovered at Gauripura, in 
which the author, in the beginning, speaks of properly remunerating the sculptor. 

With the exception of four MSS., the works discoyered in Assam are absolutely unknown 
to Aufrecht. A search of MSS. instituted in Assam, specially in the Eastern districts of Gau- 
hati, Goalpara and Sylhet is likely to yield an abundant harvest. It would, I think, be very 
desirable to move the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and specially the scholarly 
gentleman who now wields the destiny of the province, to do something in this direction. 

Search for MSS. in Orissa was first instituted by Raja Bajendralal Mitra, but not with 
very great results. Pandita Yinodavihari Kavyatlrtha worked there off and on under my 
directions. He brought to light many new works, some of which have been described in 
my previous Report. During the five years under review, Pandita Kunjavihari worked 
there for more than twelve months, and the descriptions he has brought are very valuable* 
In Bengal Yedic MSS. are absolutely rare, but not so in Orissa. There are Panditas there 
who still perform Vedic ceremonies and have kept up the Yedic tradition. I have already 
adverted to the discovery of Sayana's Commentary on the Kanvasatphita. Jalesvara Misra 
composed a number of Paddhatis of which Agnistomapaddhati and Vajapeya have been 
described by Pandita Kunjavihari. Bhaskara pari vraj aka has written a commentary on the 
Chandyogyopanigat entitled Chandyogya padarthavivaranaifi. Haladhara's work entitled 
Yajnasala is based upon the Sulvasutras. It is composed in verse and deals with* the for¬ 
mation of altars and places of sacrifice. 

Jaimini Sutra Yrtti, by M&dhava Misra, appears to be a complete commentary on the 
Purva Mlmamsa Sutras of Jaimini, entitled Nyaya Ranjinl Vrttih. The MS. appears 
to be much dilapidated, but there are indications that the commentary ran through 
all the twelve chapters of the sutras. Along with the study of the Vedas, the Uriya 
pa^ujitas seem to have kept up the study of the Mlmamsa too. The S'rauta Sutras too 
did not escape their attention, for Nllakantha the son of Jagannatha, of the Kasyapagotra, 
wrote Karikas on S'rauta ceremony of Jyotigtoma, in strict accordance with the rules laid 
down in the S'rauta Sutras. 

Vasudeva Ratha also wrote a work on the proper food of those engaged in sacrifices, 
such as the Hota, Adhvaryu and so on, entitled “ Hautrikabhakgyaprakasa ” The same 
author has other works, the names of which end in “ prakfiaa,” such as Smrfciprakasa and 
JyotihprakaSa, though these axe not Vaidika works. The MS. of Jyotihprakasa was 
copied in the twenty-first year of the reign of Raja Ramacandra. 

Of the Smrti works, Bhuja-vala-bhima is quoted by Raghunandana and Rudradhara. 
Bhujavala Bhlma was long regarded as the name of the Author. It is the name of the 




work which is attributed to Bhojadeva. A complete work has been described by Pandit 
Kufija Vihtrl at Cuttack. It deals with astronomy as applied to Smrti. 

KalakaumudI, by Damodara, is not known to Aufrecht, 

Pr&yascittapaddhati, by SrinivSsa, is a treatise on atonements for shortcomings in the 
performance of the Vedic ceremonies. 

Vyavahr tipaddhati, by MSdbava Misra, who changed his name after his renunciation 
of the world into Sadasiva Bhik^u, is a work written in Uriya, with Sanskrit citations, for 
the benefit of Uriya panditas ignorant of Sanskrit. 

Man j ass is a small estate in the Tributary Mahals of Orissa. Harriarana was one of 
the kings; his son was Lak§ipana, and his son Srinivasa. The last wrote a digest of Smriti 
entitled “ Sarvasmrfcisarasaipgi'aha,^ There is a tradition that the hook was written by 
one Govinda Dasa, afflicted with congenital blindness, and ho made over the book to the 
Raja who patronized him. 

Among the descriptions, made by Kunjavihaii, of the Jyotiea works, one deserves 
special mention, viz., J’ayacintSmani by Godavari Misra, a minister of Raja PratSparudra- 
deva belonging to the early part of the fifteenth century. Prataparudra was a warrior 
who extended his dominions on all sides, fighting with Sultans of Bengal on the one hand 
and with the Bajimanis on the other. Godavari's work treats of the means of achieving 
victory by astrological and sacrificial means. The MS. contains ten “Kiranas" and 
a part of the eleventh. 

Kavya :~Bhakti Bhfigavata Mahakavyam is based on the Bhagavata. It has thirty- 
two cantos, in which is described the exploits of Kr§na, from his birth to the slaughter 
of SigupSla, in the twenty-third canto. 

The rest of the cantos are taken up with various descriptive pieces. The work is by 
JlvadevScSrya, the spiritual guide of the Gajapati Kings of Orissa. He flourished daring 
the reign of Prataparudra Gajapati, from whom apparently he obtained the title Kavidin- 
dima. He wrote this large work in one month, while living on the banks of the Godavari. 
The prasasti, given at the end of the work, appears to be so important, that I cannot resist 
the temptation of giving a free translation of the whole passage :— 

(!) “ On the shores of the Salt Sea, the husband of Lakgnri, revered by all the gods, 

though one, yet producing an illusion of three forms, lives on the NUacala." 

(2) “ There is the country of Utkala, celebrated in all the world, affording not only 
enjoyments but also salvation, and purifying Vaisnavas by the sweet scent of Tulasi 
spreading all round," 

(3) “ In that country reigned kings, belonging to the race of Bhoja, devoted to the 
feet of Viraja, the S'akti of that country. Worshipped by these were Brahmanas, their 
spiritual guides, belonging to the race of Vatsa." 

(4) “ One of these, viz., Mrtyunjaya Scarya, was learned in all the Agamas. He 
brought to life, by conquering death, a-son of the king who lost his life/' 

(5) 44 The Brfihmanas of the Vatsagotra, known for their devotion to “Half the 
body of Siva/' the spiritual guides* of the Kings of the Bhoja dynasty, were always en¬ 
gaged in practising tantrika mantras and performing Yaidika Sacrifices for the prosperity 
of their disciples. 1 ' 

(6) “When the^Bhojas were dethroned for their misbehaviour, the KesarTs became 
supreme in the country. ,The Brahmanas of Vatsagotra, honoured by .these, retained their 
position as spiritual guides M the king." 

(7) One Bhavadeva with great spiritual powers was the spiritual guide of Udyota 
Kesarl, who consecrate<Pthe phallic emblem of Siva named Somesvara, which was a Vfina- 
liiiga, and which was worshipped by all kings." 

(8) “ He composed the work-entitled TantrSrnava in which all the good mantras ’ 
were embodied,—an Ocean of Tantrk in which all people take a plunge. Ho consecrated the 
images of many gods, so that the^extensive abode of §ive became absolutely crowded." 

(9) “ The Kings of the KeBari dynasty having perished by the fire of inflicting in¬ 
juries to the Brahmanas, some kings belonging to the Ganga vainsa, devoted to the gods 
and Brahraapas, carno to power/' 
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(10) “The first king of this dynasty was Codaganga, practised in ‘ mantras ’ and 
great in the favour of S’akti. He had for his spiritual guide Gauriguru, versed in Tan- 
tras like Yrhaspati belonging to the Vatsagotra.” 

(11) “ In the Gahga dynasty, was bom Languliya Nrsitplia, whose body had a tail-, 
who was the hero of the world, who was celebrated for the favour he enjoyed of gods, and 
who destroyed the army of the King of Delhi.” 

(12) “As the moon rose from the Ocean, so Acaryaraja rose from the Vatsa gotra. 
He was spiritual guide to this king and his descendants are still living at Benares where 
thpy were established by Nrsiihha.” 

(13) ‘‘In course of time a king named Nrsimha (another king) rose in the Gahga- 
vanisa, a ready poet, who built the temple of Konarka, tho banner on the steeple of which 
struck the Heaven.” 

(14) “His spiritual guide was Vamadeva a worshipper of S'iva. He excelled 
Karna in his munificence, and his younger brother Hali was the commander of the 
guards.” 

(15) By practising yoga he achieved spiritual success even in his terrestrial body, 
leaving behind him not only bis excellent Kavyas but also hundreds of palaces, temples and 
tanks.” 

(16) “ In the Gahga dynasty were many celebrated kings, and they had many cele- 
brated Brakmanas for their spiritual guides. Bhanu was their last king, who being addic¬ 
ted to women, perished.” 

(17) “ The E^ing Nihsanka Bhanu having his head turned with pride and the Gahga- 
vaqasii having fallen, prospered the kings of solar race, supported by tho nobility of 
the land.” 

(18) “In that family was the king named Kapilendra Gajapati, who by his power 
excelled the sun and who by bis prowess subdued all the kings and brought the earth 
under subjection.” 

(19) “When GopSladeva renounced the world his younger brother Vfisudeva of the 
Vatsagotra became the spiritual guide of the Gajapati king.” 

(20) “That king giving lands and wealth to the Brahmaua and jewels to Jaganna- 
tha and after reigning for thirty-two years went to the proximity of Yisnu at Triveni.” 

(21) “His son was Gajapati Purusottama, who was, as it were, an incarnation of 
Jagannatha, and who with equal facility pleased both Laksmi and Sarasvatl.” 

(22) “ Having conquered Yidyanagara, he distributed jewels and gold to Brahmauas, 
and these drinking the nectar of poetry from liis mouth did not care for real nectar.” 

(23) “ Trilocana celebrated with the title Kaviraja, and calm in his deputations 
on abstruse points of the Sastras, bom from the family of Gopala became the spiritual guide 
of the King.” 

(24) “The munificent Gajapati Purusottama having whitened the world with his fame, 
and having reigned for thirty years, died on the banks of Citrotpala.” 

(25) “His spiritual guide, Trilocana, having performed many sacrifices and distributed 
many villages to Brahmanas and lived on ‘ Muktigila,’ ‘ the giver of salvation, * reached 
the realms of Yisnu by means of Yoga.” 

(26) “ Purusottama at the end being addicted to the enjoyments in Heaven, his son 
Iludra became a Kalpataru. He was then seventeen years of age, his beauty was like that 
of the god of love, and he became the worthy husband of the earth. 

(27) “ While his hair was still wet with the bath of coronation he defeated the Sultan 
of Gauda, a conqueror in many battles, and at the end of the sixth week of his father’s 
death, he offered handfuls of Ganges water for the benefit of his father.” 

(28) “ The king with long arms weakened his enemies and increased his dominions. 
He purified his inner souls by the theory of non-duality, but spread the dual doctrine at 
the incarnation of Krsna (Caitanya). 

(29) “His spiritual guide was Jivadevakavidindima, the son of Ratnavatl by Tri¬ 
locana, mentioned above. His devotion to Krena was ever-flowing.” 

(30) The king whose gold coins bearing the image of Gopala, with inscriptions of the 
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letters of his name have currency mail directions, and whose, good sayings like pearls roll 
on the necks of learned men— 

(31) “ When that king engaged in the conquest of Karnata was living at Vehkafcadri, 
the ready poefjlyadeva composed this poem full of devotion to the * hero of the world/ ” 

(32) a In the seventeenth year of the king’s reign, when the poet was just entering 
his thirty-fifth year, living on the banks of Godavari, he composed this great poem in the 
month of. Magha/' 

(33) a Adverse criticism from experts is desirable like the wounds made by the teeth 
of the husband on the lips of the wife. But great appreciation by had men is not desirable 
like the kiss of a paramour/* 

(34) ‘‘This composition*of mine should be perused by the wise, because, it is cool like 
the Tulasi at the foot of Krsna. There are many oceans, still Mahadeva holds the stream 
issuing from Visnu’s feet on his head/* 

Alankaracintamani by Ramaeandrn Ra j a guru son of Gadadhara Rajagnru who was the 
compiler of the standard code of Srnrti in Orissa named after him. The genealogy of the 
author is given thus : : — 

In KaSyapa's gotra was born Xnanda. His son was Kasltfvara, his son Yisvanatha, 
his son Balabhadra, his son Gadadhara, bis brothers were Ganesa, Yafijesa and Mukunda. 
Gadadhara had two sons named Markamleya and Ramacandra. The latter composed 
several books, one of which is Naraharicarita. Gadadhara’s ago has been fixed in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Kavijivananx by Sudarsana is to be distinguished from the work of the same name by 
Dhaumaraja mentioned by Aufrecht. It is a curious work. It deals with Chandah, 
Vyakaranh, Abliidh&na Koea and also Alimkara. The writer thinks that these are essentials 
for a poet, 

Tarunananda is a large work on Erotics, based upon Vatsayana and other previous 
works on the subject, by an Uriya Pandita, Bhagavat Misra, son of Prabhakara Pandita, in 
five “ Prapancas. '* Some of the “ Prapancas ” revel in obscenities and vie with the 
Auangaranga. 

Tailarnava, of unknown authorship, is a large work on medical oils, written in anus- 
thbh metre. It quotes from tantras and also from works bn medicine. 

Rasayana Tarangim, of unknown authorship, in twenty-one “ Taraiigas, w is a large 
Vork on Hindu Chemistry, regarded as a f< Miilagrantha ” or original, work in Orissa. 
Tvyx) MSS. of this work have been found, one incomplete at Vajapura and the other 
complete at PurL 

CikitsSruava, by Visvanatha Sena, is a large compilation in six thousand S'lokas, in 
which have been embodied the theories of Caraka Susruta, Bhela, Vagbhata and others. 
The author was patronized by Mukunda Deva the last Hindu King of Orissa, who 
performed " Tulapurusadana ” on the river Ganges. The author’s father was Gaudi 
Srmarasimlia Sena, grandfather Tapana, and great-grandfather Umapati. He appears 
to have been a Bengali settled in Orissa. Dasagrivabadhakavya was composed by 
Markanxjeya.the son of Mangala belonging to Kssyapagotra, a constant companion of 
Gajapati Puru§ottama of the solar race. 

Srldharnsvami, the great commentator of Bhagavatgita and other works, is known to 
have been a follower of Sankara's non-dual theory. But his Dvaitanirnaya, deposited at 
Nimapada, in the district of Pun, shows that in his advanced state he gave up the non-dual 
and adopted the .dual theory. The MS. unfortunately is defective towards the end. 

A number of treatises on pure Mathematics has been noticed at Orissa showing that 
‘die cultivation of the Mathematical science received encouragement in the Uriya country. 
Naksatracud&mani by ;6rajamuni and Patiganita. Tika by Sridhara Mahapatra, a de¬ 
scendant of Godavari Misra, are works specially to be noted. 

Tantra:—The number of Tantrika works in Orissa is very small. The Uriya. pandi- 
tas liave neglected this since the fall of tho Bhoja dynasty, the later dynasties being 
either Vaidika or Vaifnava. A, short but important t&ntrika work has been found in 
Sonagosai’s math a at Puri on the import of the letters of alphabet in indicating Tantrika 
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deities, entitled Vanabhairava. It is not, however, by an-Uriya was that work composed 
but by a V a r on dr a Brahmana. 

Knlamata by Kavigekhara is another Tantrika work of the left-handed schools The 
author says that in his time the doctrine of this school was misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted, and people acted just as they liked. He therefore made an attempt to discover 
the doctrine by study and put it forward in unmistakable language. 

The Burdwan division has been explored several times, but every successive ex¬ 
ploration has brought new matters to light. During the years under review Pandita 
Rakhalac&ndra JKavyafclrtha was engaged mostly in this division. The most curious 
work that he has brought to light is the Karmopadesa by Sivaramasarma, composed, it 
seems, during the reign of Aurang'zeb. It gives, in Sanskrit verse, the directions for 
the performance of Mahomedan religious ceremonies, in the form of an ordinary srarti 
work. It says that the Pegambariyai sana 1098 was equivalent to 1610 Saka. 

Ac&raratnakara, of unknown authorship, has been found at NavadvTpa. It is quoted 
by Raghunandana, and it quotes from the Madunaparijata. It seems to have had some cur¬ 
rency in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Anumaranaviveka, also quoted by Raghunandana, has been found at Vijayacatus- 
pathx founded by the Maharaja of Burdwan. 

If a man is not heard of for twelve years, he is to be considered as dead, and a 
human form made of kusa grass is to be burnt as his body. SulapSni wrote a work on the 
burning of this ku§a image. The work was not known to Atifrecht. A MS., however, 
has been found at the Vljayacutuspatlii, Burdwan. 

Karmopadesinl, known to Aufrecht only from quotations in Raghunandana and 
Kamalakava, has been found in a very dilapidated condition at Navadvipa. 

TirthakalpalatS, copied in Saka 1616, gives descriptions of various places of pilgrim¬ 
age, e.g., the Ganges, Benares, the Gandaka, Somatlrtha, Campakatlrtlia, Gahgasagara, 
Puru$ottama, Gaya and other places, all from a religious point of view. 

Vidyanivasa, belonging to the Banerjis of Akhandala family, was the great patriarch 
of Bhattaoaryas. It is stated that he was the first of Bhattacaryas. He settled at Nava¬ 
dvipa and wrote many works. His youngest son Visvanatha is the well-known author of 
the Bhasapariccheda. His second son Rudra Nyayavacaspati also wrote many works. A 
commentary on the fourth book of Gangers Cintamani, by Vidyanivasa, has been found 
at Durgaghata, Benares. 

Ny&yalll&vatT, by Ballabha Ny ay acarya, is a well-known treatise of the Vaisegika School. 
It was commented upon by Vardhamana the son of Gangega. A commentary on it entitled 
Vistarika is a new discovery. The work has subsequently been purchased for Government. 
It is said to be by one Tarkika Siromani. It was copied on palm leaves in Saka 1561. 

Dravyasavasauigraha is a short treatise on the “Dravya” chapter by Udayanacarya 
It was composed by Raghudeva Nyayalankara the son of Harirama of Navadvipa.' It is 
a new discovery. 

Kanada was a contemporary of Raghunatha Siromani. A work written by him entitled 
Vayuvada is a new discovery. 

Search in Burdwan has brought to light several compilations of Tantra, viz,, Tantraraja 
by Ka§Irama Vaeaspati, Tantranufsthanapaddhati by Mftyunjaya Sarma, and Tantra- 
prakaga by Govinda S&rvabhatna. The last has been quoted by Raghunandana. It has 
revealed an original tantra entitled Sva tantra tantra, known from quotations in Kr§na- 
nanda’s Tantrasara. The MS. contains four pu^alas only. 

MSS. of the Nimbarka School of Vedanta are very rare. Pandita Rakhalacandra 
has, however, examined and described five of them at a monastery at RajgSo at Burdwan. 
These are:— 

(1) Aitihyatattva by Nimbarka. 

(2) Dasa SlokI by Nimbarka. 

(3) Ved&ntaratnamanjima by Purusottama Acarya, a commentary on the Dasa^loki, 

(4) Nimbarka Vikrantl by Audumbara Acarya. 

(5) Nimbarkatattvanirnaya by Nandadasa. 


A work on Yoga attributed to Goraksanatha lias also been found. Gorakiaanafcha 
makes his obeisance to Adinatha. He lays stress upon the foundation of sects. His 
particular sect seems to have been the Abadliiita sect. 

Siddhantaratnamal§, by S'r i vatealanchana, the son of Mah&mahopadhyaya Visnu, is a 
curious work. It is a Vedanta work but by a Bengali Paridita. It deals with all the topics 
of Vedanta, and proves that Brahma is “ Nirguna” and “ Rfir&kara;” 

The number of descriptions of MSS. belonging to private libraries during the years 
under review is five hundred and forty-eight. For these descriptions more than three hun¬ 
dred libraries have been examined all over the province. As time wears on the field of 
operation shrinks and new discoveries become of rare occurrence. Still, those engaged in the 
operation of the search for MSS. have found more than five hundred works to describe. 
This is a matter for congratulation and speaks well for the staff employed. There are still 
many districts to explore. The Gadjata Mahals have not yet been touched. Calcutta 
and its vicinity have not been properly searched. Jessore, Khulna are still blank. Though 
the field of operation shrinks yet there will be work for many decades. Under the circum¬ 
stances I request the favour of your kindly moving the Government of Bengal to renew 
the grant, and if possible to increase it, for the present grant terminates on the 31st 
March, 1906. 

’ I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, 

Jt . Philological Secretary , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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MAHAMAOOPADHYAYA HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, 

Vice-President, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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CALCUTTA: 

PtJBUSHED BY THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BBNOAT,. 

1911. 



Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 

(From March 1906—March 1911.) 

To 

G. H. TIPPER, Esq., M.A., F.G.S., 

Honorary Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Dated, Calcutta, January 31, 1911, 

Sik, 

The period of five years for which the grant for the search for, and the conser¬ 
vation of, Sanskrit manuscripts was last made will expire on the 31st of March 1911. 
As it is desirable that the grant should be renewed, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the operations in connection with the search, and I hope the report 
will enable you to make the application. 

During the years under review I was in charge of the operations During the 
first half I was in Government employ as Principal of the Sanskrit College. Calcutta. 
But during the latter half I had no regular appointment and I could devote the 
greater portion of my time to original research. 

Shortly after my retirement from Government service in November 1908, Sir 
Thomas Holland, the then President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pointed out, that 
without a good descriptive catalogue, the large collection of manuscripts, made mainly 
by me, during a period of 20 years from 1891, is not available to scholars outside 
Calcutta, and asked me to put up a note how best to prepare a catalogue. My note was 
discussed at a meeting of the Society and T volunteered my services. My offer was 
accepted, but as I was then in charge of a bureau of information in matters relating to 
History, Religion, Usages and Folk-lore for the benefit of the Civil Officers in Bengal, 
sanction was asked for from Government to permit me to undertake this new work, and 
the sanction was readily accorded. 

Pandit Rakhal Candra Kavyatlrtha, who joined me as travelling pandit in 1892 
and worked faithfully for 18 years, died suddenly in October 1908. He did very 
good service and was constantly on the move, and he understood his business. By his 
death I lost a very valuable assistant. His place was given to Pandit Nani Copal 
Banerji, who combines with a sound knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar and Literature, 
a working knowledge of English. For the last two years I have derived much 
assistance from him. Pandit A§utos Tarkatlrtha still continues to be a travelling 
pandit, and Pandit .Mathura Nath Mazuradar Kavyatlrtha the resident pandit. 

During the period under review three volumes of Notices of Sanskrit manuscripts 
have been completed ; two volumes, the 3rd and the 4th, of Notices of Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts in private libraries of Bengal, and an extra volume embodying the results of my 
examination in 1907 of the additions made to the Durbar Library, Nepal from 1898 to 
1906. 

I made a rather prolonged stay at Katmandu in order to examine the additions 
referred to above, and several short trips to Benares, Puri and other places in Northern 
India, for the examination of private libraries and also for the collection of manuscripts. 
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Pandit R&khal Candra travelled in North Behar and Western Bengal, and Pandit 
Asutos in the districts of 24-Parganas and Hooghly. 

The number of manuscripts collected during the five years is 2,013 ; 025 others have 
been examined for the purposes of acquisition but could not be acquired for want of 
funds. Six leaves in what Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle called Central Asian Brahmi have 
been acquired from a Russian traveller, V. Kara, Esq., who brought them from the 
Taklamakan desert. 

The experience of so many years has given me some knowledge of where valuable 
manuscripts are to be found. In the early part of my career manuscripts were very 
seldom in the market. Pandits thought it very disgraceful to sell or even to show their 
manuscripts. Thanks to the search for Sanskrit manuscripts all over India and to the 
Oriental scholars of Europe who come to travel in India, this state of affairs has changed. 
Large collections can now be purchased, and several such collections have come to my 
knowledge. One of these containing 6,600 and odd manuscripts was offered to me, but 
I could not find funds for it. Professor A. A. Macdonell, however, to whom I showed 
the manuscripts in February 1908, applied to Lord Curzon as Chancellor of the Oxford 
University, and he wired to Maharaja Sir Chander Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, who 
supplied the necessary funds and requested me to purchase the collection, which he then 
presented to the Bodelian Library. 

Similar and perhaps more valuable collections may be acquired if funds are 
forthcoming. 

In the year 1909 two collections of manuscripts were acquired from Benares:— 

One from Hare Krsna Vyasa, who was a Sarasvata Brahmana of the highest 
distinction in the Punjab. He came early in his life to Benares and died at the ripe age 
of 90 in the year 1894 A.D., leaving a collection of about 3,000 manuscripts to his sons, 
Hrslkesa and Vidyadhara. Vidyadhara sold a part of his share of fche paternal collection 
to the Sanskrit College, Benares, and a part to German and English manuscript collectors. 
Hrslkesa died in May, 1909, and his share has been secured for the Government of India. 

The other from Laksmlnarayana Kavi, who was a Bhat Brahmana from the Punjab. 
He died in 1909, aged 80, after a residence of 58 years at Benares. He also was a 
noted Pandit of his time and collected a large number of manuscripts from various sources. 
The copy of the Mahabtorata in his collection belonged originally to Sadananda Vyasa, 
who was the chief expounder of the Puranas at the Vyasa Pitha at Valujxka Faras in the 
city of Benares, during the last quarter of the 18th and the first quarter of the 19th 
century. 

Laksmlnarayana had a widowed daughter-in-law, who sold his collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts to the Government of India. 

In the year 1905 appeared the catalogue of the palm-leaf and selected paper-leaf 
manuscripts in the Durbar Library, Nepal. In 1906 some copies were presented to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Nepal. In acknowledging receipt of these he sent a list of 
new acquisitions to the Library, which I was very anxious to examine. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and the Asiatic Society permitted me to proceed to Nepal during the 
summer vacation of 1907, and I set out with two Assistants. We sat in the library for 
nearly two months and carefully examined not only the new collection but a large 
number of other manuscripts placed before me by the courtesy of Subba Visnuprasada 
Raj-bhandari, who brought them from private libraries for my examination. Hi > Highness 
f the Maharaja took a personal interest in our work and often enquired as to our progress. 
The Resident of Nepal, Major Manners Smith, also watched the progress of our work 
with great interest. The result of our examination is embodied in a recent volume. 
It contains descriptions of numerous Tantrika and Buddhist manuscripts copied before 
the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal in 1198, namely— 


Bhagavatyah Svedayah Yathalabdha Tantraraja 
Usnlsavi j ayadharani 

A solitary leaf of Catuspltha-Sadhana sauiksepa 


1029 A.D. 
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A dilapidated copy of Prajnap&ramita *, .. 

1106 

A.D. 

Catusplthaloka r . 

1012 

>> \ 

Candi 

1162 

| j 

Sarva Vajrodaka .. 

1059 

>9 

Vajrayoginlsadhana .. 

1154 

y > 

Maha Kaulajnanavinirnaya (by Matsyendrapada) in 



transitional Gupta character 



Kalyana Kamadhenu Vivarana .. 

1004 

* 9 

Yogaratnamala or Hevajrapanjika in transitional Gupta 



Yogambara sadhananaupayika in the 13th year of Vigra- 



hapala Deva 



A work by Nagarjuna 

1164 

> 9 

Mitapadapan j ika 

1141 

) y 

Brahmayamala 

1052 

>> 

Pihgal&mata 

1174 

y v 

Brahmasamhita 

1195 

yy 

Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita.—A gift of Vasanta Devi, 



the wife of Govinda Candra Deva of Kanauj 



Kriyakalagunottara 

1184 

y y 

Sivadharma 

1069 

t j 

Kiranatantra .. 

924 

y y 

Visvaprakasakosa composed in 1111 A.D., and copied in 

1199 

yy 

Tattvasadbhiiva tantra 

1097 

i y 

Dakamava on paper 

1129 

> y 

Besides these the catalogue contains descriptions of some very 

interesting works, 

a work on Buddhist rituals prepared about the 9th century 

A.D. 

by Tatakara 


Gupta. As the ritualist works of the Northern Buddhists are very rare, this work 
deserves more than a passing remark. Tatakara was encouraged in his work by one 
Prabhakara Gupta, and he embodied in it the ideas of Subhakara Gupta, an eminent 
scholar of the Vikramaslla-Vihara who is already known from other sources. 
Prom Tatakara’s book we come to know that there were married monks known 
as Aryas in his time, that Buddhist priests considered Mahayana or Bodhisatvayana and 
Mantrayana as saoraments, that any one who took refuge in the three jewels was 
regarded as a Bauddha. that the castes such as Kaivarta, Rheta and Khatika who 
made a living by habitual animal killing \verc never admitted into the Buddhist 
community unless they gave up the habit of killing animals, ahd that in that century 
the Buddhists like Hindus made use of the Tantrika formulas like Jang, Bhang, 
Dhang, Rang, Lang in the performance of every act necessary for human life, sucli as 
bathing, eating, etc., and also for their worship; that they used to eat among themselves 
but never with other people, and that they had no objection to accepting cooked fopd 
even from Mleechas and washermen. It is a very interesting work, and fully deserves 
publication, though the manuscript begins from the 8th leaf. 

The catalogue contains the description of a magnificent encyclopaedia by Blmvan- 
ananda Kavikan^abharana, the son of Ram Khan and the grandson of Vaglsvara. The 
family was patronized by a Muhammadan Sultan who from Bengal conquered pudh 
and Delhi and gave much land to Brahmans in these provinces. The encyclopedia is 
entitled Vlsvapradlpa, of which one part only, that on music, is to be found in the 
Durbar Library, Nepal. Another part has been described by Eggeling in the catalogue 
of the India Office Library. The work professes to be an encyclopedia of the eighteen 
vidy&s or Sciences of the Hindus; two of them so far have been discovered. The 
description of the Bengal Sultan given in Eggeling’s catalogue applies with great force 
to Sher Shah, and the work seems to have been compiled under his patronage. The 
father’s name of the author is given as Rain Khan or Ram Bala or Santidhara. In 
Bengal, Brahmans and even learned Brahmans often obtained from Bengal Sultans the 
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title of Khan. A discovery of the other parts of the enoyclopsedia would be exceedingly 
interesting, because in the two parts already brought to light, the author shews a masterly 
grasp of his subject, and his Library seems to have been a very comprehensive one. 

A work has been described in this catalogue under the name of Caryacarya- 
viniscaya, copied in the 12th century Bengali handwriting, containing a Sanskrit and 
Sahajiya commentary on a collection of Bengali ldrtana songs composed by Lui, 
Kukkuri, Birva, Gundari, Catila, Bhfiaukru, Kahn&, DombI, Mahinta, Saraha, 
Dheguna, Santi, Bhade, Tandaka, Rautu, Kankana, Jayanandi, Dhamma, and 
Savara. This is the earliest Bengali collection of songs known, and the songs must go 
back to the 8th and 9th centuries, as some of the writers are known to belong to this 
period, and so the composition of the songs, their collection, and its commentary must 
have taken at least 200 or 300 years. Another small Bengali work entitled Dohakosa 
by Kahna contains 32 verses in ancient Bengali. It also has a Sanskrit commentary 
of the Sahajiya School. Some of these verses will be found quoted in Subhasitasam- 
graha edited by the late Prof. Bendall, and 1 have reason to think that the langur 
collection of the Tibetans contains a translation of these Dohas. 

Raja Rajendra Lala Mittra edited the Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita from six 
manuscripts. I have also examined a score of manuscripts of this work, ancient and 
modern, some of them written during the reigns of the Pal a kings of Bengal. In all of 
them twenty-one verses precede the prose, and we, all of us, thought that the twenty- 
one verses were part and parcel of the work, but in 1907 when in Nepala I got a very 
dilapidated old manuscript oti palm-leaf of this work in which the prose is preceded by 
*frrixt i This for the first time opened my eyes to the fact that the Prajna- 

paramitas are all in prose and that the verses form a different work. But I wondered what 
Rahula Bhadra’s Krti could be. All previous leaves of this manuscript were gone, and 
so I began to look more carefully and found four letters preceding the statement 
’’ i These letters are “uf*re'flT ” i And I found in R. Mittra s edition, 
those to be the last letters of the twentieth verse. So the first twenty verses in 
Rajendra Lala Mittra’s edition are a work by Rahula Bhadra in praise of P. P. The 
twenty-first verse is a mere ‘ wsfw ' and could have been composed by any one but the 
author. 

This encouraged me to examine the manuscripts of other recensions of Prajnapara¬ 
mita, and I took up the Pancavimsatis&hasrika Prajnaparamita, which, in Rajendra 
Lai’s and Bendall’s descriptions, begin with verses. The verses continue for many 
pages, and there are colophons indicating chapters; That increased my wonder. It 
cannot, be a hymn like that of Rahula Bahadra, and I continued turning over the 
leaves, till I came to the last colophon of the versified portion. Tfa 

«<rew;swrro: i Then the prose began vv werr 

WWTWetc. Evidently the versified work was “ ” which was designed for 

interpreting Prajnaparamita, and it was by Maitreyanatha. I turned over the leaves, 
and when I came to the last leaf I found a statement to the effect that 25,000 Prajna¬ 
paramita is a recast according to the teaching of Abhisaniavalaijikara, and, according 
to the numbers of the chapters of that work, was divided into eight chapters. Of what 
recension of the Prajnaparamita it is a recast cannot be positively stated ; but in all 
probability it is the Astasahasrika recension in thirty-two chapters or parivartas which 
has been recast. 

The Pancavinsati-sahasrika Prajnaparamita was twice translated into Chinese 
between 265 and 316 A.D. The antiquity of the translation shows the antiquity of the 
work. The Prajnapararaitas are written in the form of a dialogue between Buddha and 
his followers. They begin in the traditional form mil* etc. But 
■ they it'e really the works of Nagarjuna. It is said that he had recovered them 
from the nether world. In some Prajnaparamita manuscripts it is written at the end 
as if they were lost to this world and Nagarjuna recovered them. 

Nagarjuna is skid to have flourished 50 years after Kaniska s great council, that is. 
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about the middle of the second century AJX Maitreyanatha, therefore, must have 
flourished between 150 and 265 A.D. 

In noticing the manuscript of Pancavimsatisahasrika, Dr. R. Mittra could not find 
that another work was embodied in it. Professor Bendall noticed that there was 
another work, but he thought it was an introductory work. He didp’t grasp that it 
was according to this small treatise that P. P. had been recast, and also why the strange 
colophon was given there. So the Abhisamayalamkara eluded the research of two 
such eminent scholars for nearly 30 years. 

Prof. Steherbatskoi during his visit to Calcutta last November said that he discovered 
the Abhisamayalamkara five years ago. And this was discovered by me at Katmandu 
in Nepal in the summer of 1907 independently of his researches. 

A new but older version of the Dakarnava has been obtained, which contains more 
matter in a curious vernacular, perhaps the mother of Bengali, than is usually found in 
ordinary manuscript copies of that work. In fact the few Sanskrit verses in each section 
simply introduce the vernacular matter. The manuscript is written in the 11th century 
Newari on thick paper which has grown brown with age. The paper is not of Mahome- 
dan maunfacture and is, perhaps, the old paper called V&ihsapatra paper by the 
Nepalese and Daphne paper by Europeans, of which many fragments have been obtain¬ 
ed from Central Asia. The manuscript belongs to the Durbar Library, Nepal. 

The Haramekhala has a “chaya” or Sanskrit translation in verse. It also has a 
commentary in Sanskrit. Raja Pratapa Malla of Katmandu, a contemporary of 
Aurangzeb, made a careful copy of Haramekhala. The 4< chaya ” and the commentary 
on palm-leaf are enclosed in gilded and beautifully decorated boards. The manuscript is 
now the property of the Librarian of the Durbar Library, Nepal. When the manuscript 
was first shewn to me, the unusual thickness of the last leaf roused my suspicions. T 
(lipped it in water, and with a little manipulation found that two leaves were glued 
together into one. The glued pages contained a panegyric on Pratapa Malla. The infer¬ 
ence was irresistible that some one stole the manuscript and, to prevent detection, glued 
together those pages which would reveal the name of the real owner. 

The Rajas of Kanauj belonging to the Rathora or Gaharwar family were staunch 
Hindus. Among them Govinda Candra was specially famous for his orthodoxy. It 
was at his court that Laksmldhara made the first great compilation of Smrti yet known. 
Govinda Candra, however, had a Buddhist wife, and she presented a copy of Astasahas- 
rika, which is to be found in the Durbar Library, to a Buddhist Vihara. 

Bodhicaryavatara is a work written by Santideva in the 7th oentury A.D. It is a 
philosophic work of the highest importance to Buddhism. In the Durbar Library, how¬ 
ever there is a work entitled BodhicaryavataranuSams&. It is Bodhicaryavatara itself 
with a few verses added both in the beginning and at the end. The object of the added 
verses is to show that it is an interlocution between Asoka and Upa Gupta. Tins is 
the way in which History has been perverted by ignorant monks of later times. 

Works on Dhanurveda are very rare. Hence the discovery of Kodanda Sastra 
attributed to Dilipa may be considered an important one. It treats of how a bow is to 
be made, how arrows are to be aimed, etc. Greater reliance, however, is placed on 
mantras and incantations than on the actual skill in archery. 

The following is an analysis of the MSS. acquired for Government. 

Astronomy*—Bhrgu Saqihita, is an extremely rare astrological work. A work of 
this name was acquired at Sahgha in Nepal in 1897, which however proved to be £ 
work on yoga. In 1909 ten parts of the Astronomical Vhrgu Saiphita running over 
38,000 siokas were acquired at Benares. The work is divided according to the rasis. 
Two more rasis would complete the work. Gargasagxhita is still more rare, but a portion 
of it was acquired in the same year. Two manuscripts of the Vrddhayavanajataka have 
been acquired, one with a Hindi Commentary by Mahadeva. This is in 8,000 verses of 
the Indravajra metre and is often attributed to Minaraja. This is a work distinct from 
Yavanajataka translated by Yavanacarya from the original Greek, and versified by 
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Splmjidhvaja into 4,000 verses of the Indravajra metre now in the Durbar Library,. 
Nepal. 

Mlmamsa.—-Savara’s Mimanisa-Bhasya was commented upon by Kumarila in 
verse and also in prose. The verse portion extends tq the first Pada of the first chapter. 
Yisvesvara Bhatta, nicknamed Gigs Bhatta on account of his bellowing voice, con¬ 
tinued the Sloka commentary to the end of the work and entitled it Sivarkodaya, a MS. of 
which has been acquired during the years under review. In the Hare Krsna Vyas collec¬ 
tion there is a new commentary on the Stitras by a modern pandit named Ramesvara. 

Grammar*—Bhartrhari is said to have revived the study of Panini in the 7th 
century A.D. by writing his karikas, known as Harikarikas or Vakyapadiya. A part 
of the work was published in Benares years ago, but the publication could not be 
proceeded with for want of manuscript materials. A complete manuscript has however 
been acquired. LokeSvara was a well-known writer on the Sarasvata school of Grammar. 
He was an inhabitant of Vidyanagara. This shews the area which five centuries ago 
was influenced by that grammar. ApaSabdakandana by Bhatta DhaneSvara is a curious 
work according to which there is no such thing as ungrammatical language; and if 
there is any use for Grammar it is only for religious purposes, Grammar being one of the 
Ved&flgas and helping one to understand the vedic rules for the performance of sacrifices. 
Radha Krsna of Lahore, the son of Madhusudana who was the priest of Maharaja 
Ranajit Siipha, wrote a work on grammatical roots in Sanskrit. A copy of this work 
was found in the collection of Laksmlnarayana kavi. Pandit Radha Krsna started the 
search of Sanskrit manuscripts by moving the Government of Lord Lawrence. 
f Of the eight schools of Sanskrit Grammar the Jinendra school is the least known. 

I Twelve or thirteen years ago a description of the work appeared in the pages of the 
“ Indian Antiquary ” and a search was at onoe instituted at Benares to find if a copy of 
, that work was available. At last a manuscript was traced in one of the richest Jaina 
up&srayas in that city and a copy procured for Government. 

Upasargartlia-sarpgraha : Krisnacarya gives in 19 verses the meanings of all Sans¬ 
krit prefixes, and writes a commentary on it himself. Vaijala Blmpati was a Cauh&n 
2emindar of four pargauas in the district of Patna in the first half of the 17th century. 
He employed a Pandit named Jagamohan to prepare a topographical account of India 
entitled Desavali-vivrti, six volumes of which are to be found in the Sanskrit College 
Library, Calcutta. He wrote a short treatise on Grammar entitled Prabodhacandrika, 
which has been collected in these years. 

Upanisads.—The Hare Krsna collection is specially rich in manuscripts of Upani- 
sad literature. Of the Vrhad&raiiyaka, it contains commentaries by Nilakantha. and by 
Nityanandasarma. It is a well-known fact that the Vrhadaranyaka, commented upon 
by Sarpkaracarya, belongs to the Kanva6akha of the White Yajurveda. But this collec¬ 
tion has vrtti commentaries by Nilakantha Dviveda Ganga and by Vasudeva-Brahma 
Bhagavan on the Vrhadaranyaka of the Madhyandina-S&kha of the White Yajurveda. 
There are several Upanisads in this collection commented upon by Damodara Sastri, a 
name unknown to Aufreeht. The commentary on the Prasna Bhasya by Narayanen- 
dra, and Svet&svataropanisadvivarana by Jnanottama, appear to be altogether new. 
The Laksminarayan collection has a curious work under the name of Atharvanopanisad 
which magnifies the importance of the name of Rama. 

Nyaya.—Tarkacandrikft by Visesvarasram is a short work on the Gautama Sutras 
in the form of a Vrtti. Roghudeva Nyayalankara flourished at Navadvlp in the beginning 
of the 18th century. He wrote many treatises on the modern system of Nyaya, two 
of which Visayatavada and Samagrivada have been acquired. 

Nyaya Bodhini by Govardhana is an unknown commentary on Tarka-Samgraha 
by Annam Bhatta. 

Tarkasamgraha and it**commentary Dipika are well known. But Dipika Prakasa 
by Nilakantha Bhatta, the son of Rama Bhatta, was not known. 

In the Hare Krraa collection there are many valuable manuscripts of Nyaya works. 
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Two of these, Nyaya Kautuka and Ny&ya.~ 
Siddh&nta-Satpgraha, seem to be unknown to Aufrecht.' 

Vedanta*—Of the Ved&nta works, Vedanta-Parijata by Sadananda, with a com¬ 
mentary entitled Vedanta-Parijata-Manjarl by the author himself has been added to the 
collection. The commentary is not in Aufrecht, but unfortunately the manuscript 
obtained is incomplete. 

Aufrecht says in vol. I. of Cat. Cat. that the name Vedanta-Vibhavana belongs to 
two works, one by Narayana Yati, and the other by Narayanacarya. But he corrects 
the statement in vol. II. by saying that the work and the commentary are both by 
Narayana txrtha. For the statement in the first volume his authority is Keiihorn’s list, 
and for that in the second, the catalogue of U1 war manuscripts. The manuscript No. 8562 
of our collection says that the text is by Narayana Yati, and the commentary is by 
Narayanatlrtha. But these may be one and the same 'person, as both are disciples of 
Rama Govinda and students of Vasudeva. 

Tripurl, attributed to Samkaracarya, is a short but comprehensive work on the 
Upanisads. It is called Tripuri because it is divided into three chapters called pura. 

Abhinava Gupta, a renowned Saiva writer of Kashmere, flourished about the end of 
the 10th century. At the request of his friend Lorharka, Abhinava Gupta wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Bhagavatgita. The author wa,s a Saiva, yet, he wrote a commentary 
on the Gita which Vaisnavas claim as their own. The commentary will be regarded as 
a very valuable acquisition. The manuscript was copied by Visvanatha Agnihotri in 
the §aka year 1660. He got his original from Atmaram, a Kashmiri Pandit. The 
commentary seems to have been before that confined to Kashmir only. Abhinava 
Gupta gives the following genealogy of his Gum Induraja. His father was Bhutiraja, 
grandfather Samsukhya, who belonged to Katyayana gotra. 

ParamahaqpLsaparivrajakacaryamarganirupanam by Vaikunthapurl Sankaracarya, 
takes the twelve well-known texts from various Upanlsadas, embodying the highest 
spiritual truth, and shews how a Sannyasi is to rise gradually to the condition of 
Brahman. 

An important work of the Ramanuja School, by Ramanuja himself, is Vedartha 
Saingraha, which within a short compass gives the substance of the entire Upanisad 
literature according to his mode of interpretation. 

Smrti*—Acaradipa by Nagadeva has not been properly described anywhere. It 
is sometimes quoted by subsequent writers. A complete manuscript of his work has 
been acquired. It was copied by a Srlmali Brahmana named Raghunatha at Sirohi in 
Samvat 1703. 

Yamasmrti is one of the 20 authoritative Samhitas. But manuscripts of Yama are 
all unsatisfactory. Eggeling describes one which seems to be a little fuller. Our 
manuscript seems to be different from his and contains 100 Slokas. 

Madhavl Karika, by Madhavacarya on Kala, contains a number of verses 
giving the substance of his great work on Kala known as Kalanirnaya or Kala- 
madhaviya. These verses have given rise to a large body of literature in the form of 
commentaries, abridgements, etc. But the Karikas themselves were not known. They 
have now been found and acquired for Government collection. 

Nirnayoddhara is a short treatise on Smrti, embodying and criticising the essential 
points of Nirnaya Sindhu by Kamalakara Bhatta. 

Smrti KaumudI by Madanaplbla treats of the ritual of Sudras. It has been 
obtained in a fragmentary condition. A discovery of a complete manuscript would 
be very interesting, as Madanapala was a patron of many Pandits, and the Madana 
p&rij&ta in Smrti and Madana Vinoda Nighantu in Vaidyaka were compiled under his 
supervision and attributed to him. 

The Caturvihsatimatam is quoted, but no manuscript of the work was available for 
a long time. But it is regarded as a work of a great authority, having the sanction of 
24 great Rsis. Two copies of the work, however, have been recently acquired. 
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Yogi Y&jnavalkya which is to be distinguished from the Y&jftavalkya Saiphita has 
been acquired. 

Sainkhya,“The Bibliography of the Samkhya. school of Philosophy is very small. 
Practically the original works are three only, each of which has a number of commen¬ 
taries. Fitzgerald Hall in his edition of the Samkhyasara gave a complete Biblio¬ 
graphy of these commentaries in 1862, and nothing has been added up to now. A 
copy of Sarp.khya-kramadipika was found in the Hare Krsna Vyasa collection. It is a 
beautiful manuscript and very correctly written. It is in the ancient Sutra-form, 
though Hall says it is a modern work. 1 compared it with other manuscripts of the work, 
and my impression was that it was very old. But in one of the last chapters it quotes 
what seems to be the pratikas of the Saipkhyakarikas, without naming Isvarakrsna. 
The pratikas quoted are 11 in number. A further examination of this work is 
necessary, as in it are embodied the 22 sutras which go under the name of Kapila, 
and also the interlocutors in some manuscripts at least are Kapila and Asuri, the 
first two great teachers of the Sarjikhya system. Asuri is so old that he is not men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata, although the third Samkhya writer, Pahcasiklia, is men¬ 
tioned there. 

Samkliyartattva-kaumudl'Vyakhya, a short but a very clear, anonymous exposition 
of Vacaspati Misra’s work, has been acquired. 

Kapila Sutra Vrtti, a short treatise on the 22 Sutras of Kapila, is unknown to 
Aufrecht, though known to Hall. 

Sanikhyartha-tattvapradipika is an independent treatise on the Samkhya school of 
philosophy by Kesava, son of Sadananda and grandson of Kesava Bhatta. 

Yoga.—Yogamaniprabha by Ramananda Sarasvatl has been noticed by Rajendra 
Lai Mittra in No. 2058. The new collection has an anonymous commentary on it 
entitled Svasafiketa, 

Kavya—Fragmentary copies of two commentaries on Naisadhacarita have been 
added to the Government collection, one by Vidyadhara and the other by Narahari. 
The latter seems to have been known to Vidyaranya Yogi. His father was Svayambhu 
and his mother was Nalamaya. He belonged to the Telugu country. Vacaspati Misra 
in his Tattvakanmudi says that the sons of Madalasa obtained emancipation very 
easily owing to their merits acquired in previous births, in this collection there is a 
short poem in 8 verses attributed to Madalasa. She addresses her sons on the essential 
points of emancipation. The verses are charmingly beautiful. 

Piyusalahari, a century of verses in honour of Ganga by the well-known Jagan- 
natha Pandita Raja, has been imitated by Ganesa Prasada under the patronage of Lai 
Bahadur. This poem is named Gangalaharl and was composed in Sarpvat 1911. 

A very interesting work, Kuresavijayakavya, has been acquired, which gives the 
account of the preaching of Ramanuja’s doctrine, by one of his pupils, Kuresa, who has 
temples dedicated to him in Southern India, The word Vijaya hate means conquest, 
not by swords but by arguments. 

Gita Girisak&vya by Rama Bhatta, the son of grinatha Bhatta, is a work in twelve 
chapters, in imitation of Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda, the theme of the work being the 
amorous sports of Siva and Parvati, that is, Girlsa and Goun. 

Vidyamahjarl by Dhare* vara, the son of Kesava Misra,in two chapters on the bene¬ 
fits of learning, is very interesting as hailing from Kamarupa in Assam, being composed in 
the Saka year 1736, that is, about ten year's before the British conquest of that country. 

Rhetoric.—No work on Rhetoric is so widely studied as Kavyaprakasa. It lias 
a commentary entitled Kavyapradlpa by Mahamahopadhyaya Govinda. This again 
has a eomentary entitled Prabha, by Vaidyanatha Bhatta, the son of Rama Bhatta, 
which has been acquired. 

Arthalamkara Manjarl, by Nirmala Bhatta and not Alaijotkara Man jar! as mentioned 
by Aufrecht, is a short work on the figures of speech which depend purely on the meaning. 

Uiranjlva Sarma flourished about 200 years ago under the"patronage of Yaeovanta 
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Ray, a Naib Dewan under Mursid Kuli Khan. He was a Chatterji and wrote 
many books. His VidvanmodataraaginI is well known. That he wrote a work on 
Alatpkara was not known. In the present collection there is a work entitled Kavya- 
vilasa by him in two bliangis: the first is on Rasa and the second on Alarjikara. A 
copy of Vrttaratnavali is also included in tins collection. 

Kavyaprakasodaharana Candrika by Vaidyanatha, the son of Rama Bhatta, gives an 
explanation of the verses quoted as examples in the Kavyaprakaga. 

Candraloka by Jaydeva is a work on Rhetoric often described by competent 
scholars. But its commentary by the famous Gags Bhatta was not so well known. 
Laksmlnarayana had a copy, which now belongs to the Government collection. 

Kamalakara Bhatta is a well-known Smrti writer, but he wrote on other subjects 
too. His commentary on the K&vyaprakasa has many new features. 

Sauddhodani wrote numbers of sutras on Rhetoric, and Kesava Misra commented 
upon them. The commentator wrote seven other works on Rhetoric, but they were so 
philosophical that ordinary people could not understand them. He therefore wrote this 
commentary, Alamkara Bekhara, under the patronage of Manikya Candra, whose grand¬ 
father Rama Candra died in a sanguinary war between a Sultan of Delhi and a King of 
Kaula. The dynasty to which Ram Candra, his son Dharma Candra and his son 
Manikya Candra belonged is said to have its origin in Susanna. 

Prosody,—Bandha KaumudI by Gopxnatha is a curious work on writing verses in 
various diagrams. This sort of versification is very old. Dandl treats of it in his 
Kavyadarsa. Latterly this became the prevalent form of versification in India, and 
those who could write bandhas were regarded as great poets. 

Valasiksopadesa by Siddhesvara Kavi is an elementary treatise on Prosody, un¬ 
known to Aufrecht. 

Vrttaratnavali by Ciranjlva Sarma gives rules of versification and at the same time 
panegyrizes YaSovanta Ray, the naib-Dewan of Dacca, the author’s patron. 

Krsnadeva TripathI, the son of Jayagopala and grandson of Raghupati, wrote a work 
on Prosody under the patronage of Janaklprasada Siijiha, the son of Devaklnandana 
birjiha, in bain vat 1879. It is entitled Chandah prastarasaranl and follows the Sutras 
of Pingala . 

Purana.-NagojI Bhatta was the greatest pandit of the 18th century. There is 
no branch of Hindu learning in which he has not written commentaries on standard 
works. He wrote a commentary on Candl. This collection contains one by him. The 
manuscript is written by three different hands and on three different kinds of paper. 

Several Puranas, known only in quotations, have been acquired, viz., Vahni- 
purana, Ausanasa-purana, Adityapurana, Vasistha-purana and Parananda-purana. 

Tantra.—The number of Tantrika works in this collection is not small. But they 
are not of much historic interest. The following are, however, original Tantras of 
some historical value. ^The original Tantras were all spoken by Siva in his various 
forms at the Kailasa mountain to Parvatl in her various forms. But they were brought 
down to earth by nine N&thas, human embodiments of the spirit of Siva. Adinatha 
is one of these. Yogavlja, attributed to him, is a work on the Tantrikayoga-praxis, by 
which the Finite self can rise to the Infinite. It speaks of the Nathamarga or Nathism, a 1 
form of Hindu-Buddhist Tantrika religion which, Hodgson says, was prevalent in " 
Northern India centuries before the Muhammadan conquest.} Hodgson, however, in his 
paper in the 18th Vol. of J. R. A. S., old series, does not speak of any book. This work, 
therefore, I consider to be a very interesting find. No less interesting is the work 
written in Transitional Gupta in the Durbar Library, Nepal, attributed to Matsyendra- 
natha or Macchyaghnapada, entitled Maha Kaulajnanaviniscaya; but as the Tantra 
works found in that Library have been described by me in a volume, I need not dwell 
on them here. 

Medicine.—A rare work on medicine is the commentary on Vaidya Jivana by 
Harinatha Gosvami the son of Monohara Gosvami and the grandson of Laksmldas 



Gosvami. The commentary was composed in Satpvat 1730 at KuSapur. The com¬ 
mentary is entitled Gudharthadipika, 

Miscellaneous*—Murkhasataka is a humorous work in 26 verses, which describes 
100 different kinds of MQrkhas or fools. The author thinks that a man who purchases 
real property by borrowing money is a fool. A merchant who indulges in humour is a 
fool. The man who expects affection from a Kayastha is a fool. One who goes to a 
fortune-teller to seek his fortune is a fool. A man with a hoarse voice is a fool if he 
attempts to sing. A beggar who longs for a hot dish is a fool, and so on. 

Geographical works in Sanskrit are so rare that every scholar is likely to welcome the 
Satpahcasatdesavibhaga which gives the names and the extent of 56 countries including 
China and Tibet. The work seems to be part of some unknown Tantra, the speaker 
being Sankara. The landmarks are not natural objects like rivers and mountains but 
famous temples and places of pilgrimage. For instance, it speaks of Angadesa as com¬ 
mencing from Vaidyanatlxa and ending at Bliuvanesvara. Vafigadesa extends from 
Vajragara to Brahmaputra, 

In number 9829 there are two short works of great interest. One enumerates the 
eleven Aearyas down to Safikara, four of his disciples and the Sanyasis of different 
denominations which proceeded from them; the other enumerates the four mathas—(1) 
Pascimamnaya, (2) Purvamnaya, (3) Uttaramnaya, and (4) Daksinamnaya, represented 
by Saradamatha at Dvaraka, Bhogavardhanamatha at Puri, Jyotismanmatlm at 
Vadarikasrama and Srngerlmatha at Raines vara Ksefctra, respectively. The following 
are the Tlrthas for the four amnayas—(1) Gomati, (2) the Ocean, (3) Alakananda, and 
(4) Tufigabhadra. There is a fifth amnaya called Urdhvamnaya which 1ms Sumeru for its 
rnatha, Kailasa for its ksettra, and Jivankala for its tlrtha. The first four are real and 
geographical, while the fifth is hypothetical and mythological. It seems that the 
Tantrikas who came later than Safikaracarya as sects took these names and elaborated 
upon them. 

Gajapati Piirusotfeama Deva \vm a Sanskrit author of some repute about the end 
of the 15th century. His Mukticintamani has been published. His work on Durgofc- 
sava is well known. In the present collection there is a third work Namamalika w hich 
quotes from 66 different works and treats of the merits of various names of Hari. 

Two manuscripts of the Syainikasastra, one with a commentary, have been 
acquired. The work relates to the art of Hawking. It was composed by Rudradeva,- 
a King of Kurmacala, most probably in the I6th century. 

The most important discovery made during these years is a copy, fragmentary 
though, of Catuhsatika by Aryadeva, who flourished about the end of the second century 
A. D., with a coihmentary. Catuhsatika has no Chinese translation, hut it has a Tibetan 
translation. Professor Stcherbatskoi saw this manuscript and at once pronounced it to 
be a great discovery. He advised me to go to Press at once, as European Scholars 
would be anxious to have it. It has already been copied for the Press. 

I need not give here the details of other manuscripts, as I am now engaged in 
preparing a complete descriptive Catalogue of all the manuscripts, more than 10,000 in 
number, acquired since the search was instituted in Bengal in the early seventies. 




I have the honour to be, 


Your most obedient Servant, 


Harapkasab Shastri, 



